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“But Just What Happens—trom First to Last?” 


“Just what goes on at CU before we get a report neatly But the story of how the gelatin report came into being is 






















































ticketing a couple of dozen products ‘Best Buy, ‘Acceptable’ essentially the story of what happens from first to last with 
or ‘Not Acceptable’? You test them. OK. But just what a typical CU report. And the care and thoroughness which 
happens—from first to last?” (From a member’s letter.) are major themes of that story help explain, we believe, why 


CU has gained such a firm place in the lives of American 
LET'S TAKE AN AVERAGE REPORT. THE ONE ON GELATINS IN A consumers. 
recent issue was fairly typical. It wasn’t the simplest and it (Reprinted by request from the June 1941 Reports.) 
was far from the most complicated. Let’s follow it through 
some of the high points of its life before it emerged full- 3 
grown in the Reports. ( i is a non-profit organization 
A member of CU’s staff reported one day that a number of onsumers nhion chartered under the Mem- 
members had inquired about gelatin desserts. Soon after, 
at a regular meeting of the Technical Control Committee 
(Director, Special Technical Consultant, Medical Adviser, 
Editor, Technical Librarian), one of the chemists on CU’s 
. staff was called in and asked to make a study of test methods. 





bership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its purpose is to 
furnish unbiased, usable information to help families meet 
their buying problems, get their money’s worth in their pur- 
chases, develop and maintain an understanding of the forces 
affecting their interests as consumers. 





Consumers Union has no connection with any commercial 


) Some days later the chemist brought in his findings. He interest and accepts no advertising; income is derived from the 
had been through literature on the subject. He had made fees of members, each of whom has the right to vote for candi- 
| some preliminary tests on half a dozen samples. He had dates to the Board of Directors. More than 70 educators, social 
worked out a method of procedure. workers and scientists sponsor Consumers Union and a na- 
/ The TCC listened and asked questions. Proposed tests tional advisory committee of consumer leaders contributes to 


were reviewed in detail. Suggestions were made and dis- the formulation of policy (names on request). 


cussed. Finally, the chemist received a go-ahead. 

At this juncture, letters were sent out to 12 CU shoppers 
living in various parts of the U. S., asking them to send in 
names of gelatin brands found in their communities. Those 
most generally available were selected as the brands to be 
tested. And then came purchasing. With the help of the 
same shoppers, four samples of each brand (each bought in 
a different place) made their way.to CU’s laboratory. 

They did not bring the power of their brand names or 
advertising with them. The contents of each box were 





Each week Bread & Butter reports 
on new and predicted price and 
quality changes in consumer goods, 
interprets Washington legislation as 
it affects consumers, tells what local 
and state consumer organizations 
are doing, advises on food buying 
and preparation. Unique among 
American publications, Bread & 
Butter is the consumer's newsletter. 
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promptly put into a plain, coded jar. Then the long routine Each month Consumer Reports 

of laboratory work began. gives comparative ratings of a va- 

And the chemist’s notebook filled up. The test for ash con- riety of products based on — and 

tent was made and results noted. Then the test for moisture expert examinations, together with 

: : general buying guidance, informa- 

| content. And the test for jelly strength. Batches of gelatin tion on medical and health ques- 
were made up by the dozens, examined, compared. tions, and news of happenings af- 
) And gradually, from the tests and examinations, emerged fecting the consumer's interests. 


The Reports is the manual of the & 


the outlines of comparative quality. But there were other informed end ficient consumer. 


questions to be answered, some of them in consultation with 
CU’s medical advisers, some on the basis of further. tests: is 
| it cheaper to buy gelatin desserts ready-made or to make them 
yourself from plain gelatin? Which way is more nutritious? 
How nutritious is gelatin anyway? Does it “pep you up”? 
What do you get for your money in each brand? 
For five weeks the chemist worked. And then he wrote his 
report. 
And still the project was far from finished. One copy of 
the report went out to a CU consultant, an expert on nutri- 
tion;, a second copy went to another staff technician for 









Each year the 384-page Buying 
Guide (published as one issue of 
the Reports) brings together infor- 
mation from all preceding issues 
with new material and special buy- 
ing advice. Pocket-size, with rat- 
ings of several thousand products, 
the Buying Guide is an invaluable 
shopping companion. Every member 
gets a copy with his membership. 








technical checking (every word and figure had to be checked M be hi f are $4 a year, which includes sub- 
against original data); a third copy went to the TCC for em rs Ip ees scription to the Reports and Buy- 
criticism and comment; copy four went to the editorial ing Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 without Bread & Butter 
department for editing. Revisions and suggestions for changes (for foreign and Canadian memberships add 50¢). Reduced 
on each copy were gone over with the chemist. membership rates are available for groups of 15 or more (write 


for details). Library rates, for the Reports and Bread & Butter 
without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for the Reports 
alone, $3. 


Finally, after three more weeks, a new copy embodying all 
changes and corrections, checked and double checked, was 


on its way to the printer. a : Membership involves no obligation whatever on the part of 

There are, of course, broad variations to this pattern. the member beyond the payment of the membership fee. Order 
Many of CU’s tests are made by consultants outside of CU’s forms are found on the next to the last page of each issue. 
laboratories. Many of the projects are much more elaborate. 
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New Name With this issue we streamline our name, 
come forth with a new cover and some typographical improve- 
ments. We do all this on the advice of publication experts 
who assured us that the old name (Consumers Union Reports, 
remember?) was too much of a mouth-filler, that a little 
dressing up wouldn’t hurt us. Quality remains the same. 


Do We Need an Army Ever since the general price 
‘ > freeze was announced, OPA 
of Angry Housewives ? 


has gone out of its way to 
douse any effort by consumers to check prices, watch for 
violations, and thus participate in making price control work. 

OPA says it has reasons for this. It says the average 
consumer is not a reliable price shopper. It says too many 
cooks spoil the broth. It says it will take care of enforcement 
its own way, not very clearly outlined to date. 

OPA is lately getting irritable in its attempts to keep con- 
sumers passive. Its Consumer Division has actually delivered 
itself of the pronouncement that consumers who try to serve 
as “self-appointed price policemen should be identified as 
fifth wheels and trouble makers.” 

OPA does not say the thing which is closest to the heart 
of the matter: that retailers have put an awful lot of heat 
on the price agency to get it to write consumers out of what 
is going on. And retailers don’t deny it. 

We will go so far as to concede that retailers are acting 
understandably in trying to minimize the watchdogs. We 
believe that most of them have no desire to violate the order 
and do have a fear of being treated as though they might. 

But OPA’s actions have not even the virtue of being under- 
standable. If a deal has been made with retail pressure groups 
—say, to keep down price checking in return for retail accept- 
ance of price posting—consumers have a right to know it. 

Before the price order was issued OPA had emphasized 
the importance of consumer participation in helping to keep 
prices down. Since the order the emphasis has been the other 
way around. Is it too much to ask why? 

Maybe we’re getting irritable, too. But in all honesty such 
ill-considered words as those quoted above and such cloudy, 
off-the-point policies as have distinguished OPA’s conduct 
in the past few weeks constitute a low-grade exhibition of 
public leadership. 

We do not think that an army of angry housewives needs 
to be or should be turned loose. But nothing will create such 
an army so surely as OPA’s present line of action. 

The way to avoid an army of angry housewives is to build 
up an army of informed housewives. And the most compelling 
justification for such an army would be simply the existence 
of it. If OPA were to enroll the nation’s consumers as price 
wardens (and quality wardens as well) operating under set 
rules, most violations would stop before they started. 

The consumer who has learned that the more she knows 
about how to buy the less she is gyped, will understand this 
theory well enough. We predict that OPA will come to under- 
stand it one day, too, and also its counterpart: that price 
bysteria comes not from consumers who are given respon- 
sibility but from those who are denied it. 

The people of the country know—if OPA officials do not— 
that the price order affects their lives more directly than 
almost anything else happening today. Can OPA convinc- 
ingly explain its “quiet, little children” attitude to people 
who have heard their President say: “The achievement of 
victory in war and security in peace requires the participa- 
tion of all the people in the common effort. . . .”? 





The cover picture is reprinted with permission from The Newspaper 
PM. It shows a scene from “Dollars and Sense", a play about con- 
sumer problems recently produced by the Henry Street Settlement. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union recog- 
nizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness of 
that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the national need.”—-ROM A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 


A digest of government actions in the consumer interest 


Federal Trade Commission 

The FTC has taken action against Houbigant, Inc., 
and Cheramy, Inc., makers of perfume and toilet 
preparations. According to the Commission, these com- 
panies have advertised that preparations actually com- 
pounded and bottled in this country were imported 
from France. The companies have been ordered to 
stop using words like “Paris” and “France” to imply 
foreign origin, although the country of origin of the 
ingredients may be mentioned if accompanied by a 
statement that the finished product was compounded 


in the U. S. 
o 


A thirteen-year old battle between the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Raladam Co., maker of the obesity 
cure Marmola, came to an end recently when the U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld an FTC order directing Raladam 
to cease from making certain representations concern- 
ing the efficacy and safety of Marmola. 

Back in 1929 a similar order was set aside by the 
Supreme Court on the grounds that there was no evi- 
dence of competition with the company’s product in 
interstate trade, and therefore the Commission had no 
jurisdiction over the product. 

The present order, issued in 1937, showed that 26 
similar reducing remedies competed with Marmola. 
However, a U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals subse- 
quently set aside this order, declaring that there was 
no evidence to show that Marmola’s supposedly unfair 
methods of competition (making false and misleading 
claims) “substantially injure or tend to injure the 
business of any competitor.” 

In reversing the lower court’s decision, the Supreme 
Court ruled that it was not necessary for the FTC to 
show specifically how misrepresentations had injured 
competitors, because “one of the objects of the Act 
creating the Federal Trade Commission was to prevent 
potential injury by stopping unfair methods of com- 
petition in their incipiency.” 

The 1938 revision of the law under which the FTC 
operates permits the FTC to take action for the pro- 
tection of consumers, whether or not unfair competition 
is involved. 


Food & Drug Administration 


The FDA has secured an indictment against Koch 
Laboratories, Inc. The federal grand jury returning 
the indictment charged that this company violated the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act by introducing 
misbranded drugs into interstate commerce. The drugs 
shipped by the company were Koch’s Synthetic Anti- 
toxins, labeled for use against allergy, cancer and 
infections. 


Dep't of Justice 


The Department has secured decisions against build- 
ing material manufacturers and eyeglass lens pro- 
ducers. Declaring that they had made use of the 
patent laws to promote price fixing and monopoly, 
the U. S. Supreme Court recently handed down 
decisions hélding in one case that 10 manufacturers of 
building materials, and in another case that two eye- 
glass lens producers had violated the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

“Since patents are privileges restrictive of a free 
economy, the rights which Congress has attached to 
them must be strictly construed so as not to derogate 
from the general law beyond the necessary require- 
ment of the patent statute,” the Court said in regard 
to both cases. 

Among the building material manufacturers affected 
were the Masonite Corp., Celotex Corp., Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp., National Gypsum Co. and Arm- 
strong Cork Co. The Court found that in 1926-1928 
Masonite obtained patents for “hardboard,” a product 
made of wood chips. Subsequently, other companies 
entered into agreements to operate sales agencies for 
Masonite products. Actually, declared the Court, these 
agreements were schemes to control the price and pro- 
duction of hardboard. 

The other case involved the Univis Lens Co. and the 
Univis Corp. The Court found that jobbers and 
opticians, in order to obtain blank lenses for grinding, 
had to enter into a license agreement with the com- 
panies and establish a schedule of minimum prices. 
The companies argued that such a procedure was not a 
violation of anti-trust laws, but a proper extension of 
patent rights because the product was not completed 
until ground by the licensee. 

The Court, however, declared that the monopoly 
conferred by a patent remains only so long as the 
patentee retains ownership of the patented article. Sale 
of the article exhausts the monopoly, and afterwards 
the patentee cannot control the use or disposition of 
the article. 


Government Publications 


You'll probably want to can and preserve fruits and 
vegetables this year. The following pamphlets, available 
from the Sup’t of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 5¢ 
each (stamps not accepted), should help you: 

Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and Meats. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1762. 

Home Storage of Vegetables. Farmers’ Bulletin 879. 

Farm and Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 984. 

Making Fermented Pickles. Farmers’ Bulletin 1438. 





REPORTS ON PRODUCTS 


GERALD WENDT, P.H.D., SPECIAL TECHNICAL CONSULTANT 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 


versity, governmental and private laboratories. 
obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laborato 
fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a 


Samples for test are in practically all cases 
tests, care- 
rge number 


of persons, or on a combination of these factors. Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 
findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them 








Rug & Upholstery Shampoos 


The new soapless compounds are threatening soap's place as 
the standard home cleaner for rugs and upholstery. Here 
CU rates 9 brands of soapless, 16 brands of soap sham- 
poos, and offers some pointers on using them satisfactorily 


ETTING good quality in floor cover- 

ings and upholstery is just the first 
step in having attractive, long wearing 
home furnishings. Care and cleaning 
are equally important—now more than 
ever, when rising prices, declining qual- 
ity and limited budgets make the buy- 
ing of new furnishings inadvisable. 
Hence this report on tests of 25 com- 
mercial rug and upholstery cleaners. 

Rug and upholstery cleaners are 
of several types: dry cleaning solv- 
ents and soap or soapless sudsing com- 
pounds. Dry cleaning solvents, primarily 
used on fabrics which cannot be wet 
shampooed, are on the expensive side 
and must be used with extreme caution. 
Their use in homes to any large extent 
is not recommended. 

Until the introduction of the new soap- 
less cleaners, soap was the unrivaled 
rug and upholstery cleaner for home use. 
It does a fairly good cleaning job, and 
gives a thick lather which prevents too 
much wetting. 

But it has several disadvantages: its 
alkalinity may injure fibers and colors; 
when used with hard water, it forms 
scum deposits which are difficult to 
remove and give a dull appearance to 
the surface cleaned; soap left behind in 
the fabric may decompose, giving off 
rancid odors and collecting dirt rapidly. 

Housewives sometimes use acid rinses 
to get rid of the scum deposits left by 
soaps. But the cure is as bad as the 
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malady; the acid reacts with the soap 
deposits to form fatty deposits, which 
have the same effect as the scum. 

Better than plain soap are the com- 
mercial soap cleaners or a soap solu- 
tion which you can make at home. Soap 
cleaners are marketed as liquids, pow- 
ders and pastes. The liquids, though 
more expensive, are somewhat superior, 
since they are less likely to contain 
harmful alkaline builders, do not have 
to be dissolved, and often contain help- 
ful cleaning solvents. 

But you can make an effective and 
less expensive soap shampoo by mixing 
three or four tablespoonfuls of ordinary 
soap flakes or powder in a gallon of hot 
water, and adding—if the water is hard 
—one or two tablespoonfuls of a water 
softener such as Calgon or Co-op water 
softener (tetra sodium pyro phosphate). 
Work the solution into a lather and apply 
only the foam. 


SOAPLESS CLEANERS 


By far the best wet cleaners for rugs 
and upholstery, soapless sudsing com- 
pounds are replacing soap solutions in 
popularity, in spite of their somewhat 
higher cost. Made principally of sul- 
fated alcohols, they give more abundant 
lather than soap solutions, clean effec- 
tively, and have none of the serious 
defects common to soap. 

These are marketed as either white 
powders or clear solutions. The powders, 





easily dissolved, are more economical 
than the liquids. As with the soap solu- 
tions, the soapless shampoos should not 
be applied directly, but first worked 
into a foam. 

If you’re in the habit of storing your 
rugs during the Summer, shampooing 
should be done before the rugs are put 
away. If the manufacturer of your rug 
has enclosed cleaning directions, fol- 
low them closely. 

Before shampooing a rug, remove 
loose dirt from the surface and, if pos- 
sible, from the back of the rug with a 
vacuum cleaner, carpet sweeper or 
broom. Never apply the shampoo solu- 
tion directly to the rug. Instead, work 
up the solution into a thick, stiff lather, 
and apply this lather with a cloth or 
sponge. (New sponges should first be 
thoroughly washed, since they may con- 
tain foreign matter.) Sponge about one 
square foot at a time, overlapping each 
new section. Use a quick, light, circular 
motion (never rub vigorously), and 
work against the nap. 

The foam should be wiped off with a 
rough cloth or turkish towel before it 
has a chance to break down into liquid 
and penetrate the rug backing. To re- 
move stubborn dirt, it may be neces- 
sary to repeat the shampooing two or 
three times. 

After shampooing, gently brush up the 
pile with a medium stiff brush and allow 
the rug to dry three to five hours. When 
thoroughly dry, brush the pile again in 
the direction of the nap. 

One absolutely essential precaution: 
before applying the shampoo, test it on 
a small portion of the rug. Do this re- 
gardless of any claims for color fast- 
ness made by the manufacturers of the 
rug or shampoo. Some rugs are dyed 
with acid colors so that soaps or other 
alkaline materials may cause the col- 
ors to run or fade. 

It’s best not to try to clean rugs of 
delicate tints—white, rose, taupe—at 
home. 

The procedure described for sham- 
pooing rugs should be followed in the 
case of upholstery (both home and auto- 
mobile). Before beginning, remove cush- 
ions and cover the seat with oilcloth or 
newspaper. Avoid excess wetting of the 
fabric; don’t let any liquid penetrate 
to the under padding. Particularly 
greasy spots—head rests and arm rests 
—are best cleaned with a small bristle 
brush dampened with dry cleaning fluid. 

When thoroughly dry, the entire ar- 
ticle should be gone over with a clean 
whisk broom. Velour must be brushed 
to raise the nap; the pile of mohair and 
velvets can be raised by applying a mod- 
erately hot iron on a damp cloth placed 
over the fabric. But never steam rayon 
pile. And be sure to test the shampoo 
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SOAP 


. Shampoos are apt to injure colors and fabrics, form 
scum deposits, collect dirt. Johnson's, shown here, is too 
alkaline and so low in foaming ability that it soaked rugs. 
On the basis of CU's tests, it was rated “Not Acceptable” 


or cleaner on a small inconspicuous spot 
before applying it widely. 

Keep in mind that no matter how well 
done, home cleaning of rugs is never 
a satisfactory substitute for a good pro- 
fessional cleaning. If you have a valu- 
able rug, don’t indulge in false economy; 
have it cleaned professionally—by a rep- 
utable firm. The cost of having a stand- 
ard 9 x 12 ft. rug wet shampooed or dry 
cleaned (the latter is slightly more ex- 
pensive, but better for hard twist or 
frieze rugs) should range between $4 
and $6. 

Some professional cleaners specialize 
in cleaning rugs on the floor with a 
shampooing machine and a vacuum 
water extractor. Because it is impossible 
to clean on-the-floor rugs down to the 
base of the pile, this method is never as 
satisfactory as cleaning in a plant. It 
should be used only for floor coverings 
which can’t be removed—carpet tacked 
down from wall to wall, for instance. 

Remember also that non-washable up- 
holstery fabrics—silk, satin, velvet— 
can’t be shampooed; they must be dry 
cleaned. Because home dry cleaning 
fluids invariably involve fume poisoning 
and fire hazards, home dry cleaning of 
upholstery—except for the removal of 
small spots—is not recommended. 

Mohair, velour, frieze or tapestry up- 
holstery, however, can be shampooed. 
Except for the saving in time and effort, 
there’s no advantage in having this done 
professionally. 
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For advice on general everyday care 
and cleaning of rugs and upholstery, see 
“Care and Repair,” page 150. 


HOW CU TESTED 


CU tested one or two samples each 
of 25 brands of rug and upholstery 
cleaners, ten of them of the soapless 
type. Of the 15 soap cleaners tested, 
three brands marketed as “general house- 
hold cleaners” (Johnson’s, Barcolene, 
Rad) were found to be strongly alka- 
line and with little foaming ability; they 
were therefore rated “Not Acceptable” 
for rug and upholstery cleaning. 

Because the soapless compounds were 
found to be generally superior to the 
soap solutions, the two types are rated 
separately. Within each type, ratings 
were based on the following factors: 
percentage of dry content, percentage of 
soap (in soap types), alkalinity, clean- 
ing and foaming characteristics, types 
of builders present, tendency to form 
lime soaps (scums), Net contents, pack- 
aging, and labeling were checked. 

In addition to the purchase price, the 
approximate cost of cleaning a 9x 12 ft. 
rug or a three-piece upholstered suite is 
given for each brand. How much cleaner 
is used depends to some extent, of 
course, on the individual user and on the 
dirtiness of the fabric. On the average, 
a pint of the ready-to-use and a gallon 
of the diluted solution are sufficient for 
a standard unit. 

By and large, the cost of the soapless 





SOAPLESS 


. . . Shampoos, like Vapoo, clean effectively, give abundant 
lather which prevents soaking of rugs and have none of the 
serious defects common to soap compounds. Tests showed 
Vapoo to be the highest quality of soapless shampoos 


compounds was higher than that of the 
soap solutions, though a few of the soap- 
less shampoos were as cheap as any of 
the soap products. In both types, ready- 
to-use compounds were more expensive 
than products which had to be diluted 


before use. 





Soapless Cleaners 





Best Buy 


The following brand of the “Acceptable” 
list is judged to offer the best value for the 
money. For full details see listing under 
“Acceptable.” 


Co-op Synthetic Suds. 29¢. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to 
price. Approximate comparative costs for 
cleaning standard size rug or upholstery set 
are given in brackets. Cleaners are for both 
rugs and upholstery unless otherwise noted) 


Vapoo (Vapoo Products Co., Inc., NYC). 
$1. (33¢]. Powder. 

Aimcee (Associated Merchandising Corp., 
NYC’). 59¢. [59¢]. Liquid. 

Co-op Synthetic Suds (National Co-oper- 
atives, Inc., Chicago). 29¢. [34¢]. Powder. 

*For a list of AMC stores, see page 11 of 

your 1942 Buying Guide. 
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Liquid Veneer (Liquid Veneer Corp., Buf- 
falo). 34¢. [34¢]. Liquid. 

Carbona Soapless Lather (Carbona Prod- 
ucts Co., NYC). 25¢. [25¢]. Liquid. 


O-Cedar (O-Cedar Corp., Chicago). 39¢. 
[26¢]. Liquid. 

Foamclen (J.N.T. Manufacturing Co., 
NYC). 94¢. [94¢]. Liquid. 

Zit (Wilbert Products Co., NYC). 45¢. 
[23¢]. Liquid. 


The following two products were soap- 


less-type cleaners, but contained alkaline 
builders: 
Whisk (Whisk Co. of New York, NYC). 


94¢. [16¢]. Powder. 
Whisk Foam (Whisk Co. of New York). 
74¢. (74¢]. Liquid. For upholstery. 





Soap Cleaners 





Acceptable 


(In order of 
price. 


regard to 
costs for 
cleaning standard size rug or upholstery set 
are given in brackets. Cleaners are for both 
upholstery and rugs unless otherwise noted) 


without 
comparative 


quality 
Approximate 


Tavern (Socony Vacuum Oil Co., NYC). 
59¢. [15¢]. Liquid. 

Murphy’s (Murphy-Phoenix 
$1. [25¢]. Powder. 

Old English (The A. S. Boyle Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.). 19¢. [(10¢]. Liquid. For 
rugs. 

Maid of Honor Cat. No.—6578 (Sears-Roe- 
buck). 44¢ plus postage. [22¢]. Liquid. 
For rugs. 

Super Crystals 


Co., NYC). 


(Irwin-Newman Products 


Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 25¢. (8¢]. 
Powder. General household cleaner. 
Ward’s Rug Cleaner Cat. No.—4009 


«Montgomery Ward). 45¢ plus postage. 
[1l¢]. Liquid. 

Spotless (McLean Manufacturing Co., De- 
troit). 20¢. [34¢]. Powder. General house- 
hold cleaner. 

Old English (The A. S. Boyle Co.). 49¢. 
[25¢]. Liquid. For upholstery. 

Rainbow Foam (C. W. Parker Co., Inc., 
Des Moines). 85¢. [43¢]. Liquid. For 
upholstery. 

Ward’s Upholstery Cleaner Cat. No.— 
4007 (Montgomery Ward). 48¢ plus post- 
age. [24¢]. Liquid. 

Magicleaner (Magic Cleaner Corp., NYC). 
25¢. [25¢]. Liquid. 

Miracle Foam (H. R. Davis Co., Oakland, 
Cal.). 65¢. [33¢]. Liquid. 


Not Acceptable 


Johnson’s (Johnson Products Co.). 60¢. 
Liquid. General household cleaner. Too 
alkaline; non-lathering. 

Barcolene (Barco Laboratories). 25¢. 
Paste. General household cleaner. Too 
alkaline; non-lathering. 

Rad (Milrose Products Co.). 25¢. Paste. 


General household cleaner. Too alkaline; 
poor in lathering quality. 
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Car Conservation Programs 


...are being pushed by automobile companies and dealers. A CU 


automotive consultant reports on his investigations of the pro- 


grams and tells to what extent car owners can benefit from them 


ONCEIVED by the automobile factories 
c with and for their dealers, wide- 
spread advertising campaigns currently 
invite you to participate in plans for con- 
serving, renewing, fortifying or house- 
cleaning your car for the duration. 

To determine how the ordinary car 
owner is likely to fare under these con- 
servation plans and to analyze the bar- 
rage of salesmanship which is being 
directed at him, one of CU’s automotive 
consultants has checked on a number 
of them. 

The car used by the investigator was 
a 2-year old Packard 110 coupe which 
had traveled 14,000 miles. It was dirty 
but far better than average in mechanical 
condition, except for a tendency to knock. 
The investigator drove the car into various 
automobile companies’ service stations 
and simply asked for a list of what needed 
doing. 

All the stations visited, with the excep- 
tion of the investigator’s own dealer, who 
was used as a “control,” were in Bridge- 
port, Conn., a city booming with war 
orders. The car was of the dealer’s own 
brand in only one of the stations visited; 
one establishment declined to service it 
on this account, At each station the car 
received the personal attention of the 
service manager, 

As a group, these service managers 


paid surprisingly little attention to the 
elaborate plans laid out for them by their 
factories and backed by national adver- 
tising. One man pushed a pad of “Car 
Health Analysis” blanks to one side and 
made out his own list. All simply pre- 
scribed what came into their heads as 
they looked the car over and drove it. 
Nor did they attempt particularly to sell 
“appearance conditioning”; in fact, only 
one man noticed obvious rust spots 
around the car door handle as he climbed 
in, while another mildly remarked that 
the car was “a little dirty.” 

“What was needed” followed a distinct 
pattern: 


1. Jobs were recommended that were 
simple and required little skill or mate- 
rial such as front wheel greasing (nobody 
failed to mention this), tire switching, 
general tightening. The latter was listed 
twice though the only rattle or looseness 
in the car was in one door catch. 

2. Jobs like front wheel alignment and 
tune-up—amultiple adjustment “mystery” 
operations where one thing or another 
could be depended upon (in the opinion 
of service managers) to need some work. 

Perhaps unconsciously, these two 
trends fitted in with the labor situation 
which appeared to exist in every shop: 
older, skilled mechanics, or some of them 
at least, were staying on; places left 





“WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE?" 


This Packard coupe made the rounds of dealers offering car conservation programs 
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vacant by younger men’s leaving were 
either not filled or had been filled by 
relatively unskilled and “green” help. 
Wheel alignment (measurement and 
correction of caster, camber and toe-in) 
was obviously a special favorite of the 
service stations. It ties in with owners’ 
anxiety about tires; uses little or no 
material; is quite incomprehensible, and 
hence impressive, to the average owner; 
and it amortizes an expensive piece of 
shop equipment. In one shop, the in- 
vestigator had barely time to point to the 
“Car Saving Plan” poster on the wall 
before his car was run up on the wheel 
alignment rack. In five minutes he was 





given a complete (and erroneous) report 
of what was wrong with its front end. 

In fact, the wheels were lined up four 
times in various shops before any one set 
of measurements agreed with any other 
set. In a majority of shops, balancing the 
front wheels was also suggested, at about 
$5 for the pair. But the same men also 
recommended switching tires every four 
or five thousand miles, and calmly ad- 
mitted that this would make balancing 
necessary all over again! 

The facts about wheel alignment and 
tire balancing are these: 

Toe-in, so easily measured on a gauge 
of the floor-pan type that it is incorpo- 











How to Store Your Car 


ATIONING of tires and gasoline are causing many car owners to consider putting 
R their autos in dead storage for the duration. Accordingly, the National Bureau 
of Standards has suggested some precautions and procedures to be observed in 
order that your car may come out of storage in as good condition as possible. 
Some of the most pertinent points are given here together with a few comments 
from CU's automotive consultant: 


General: The car should be washed, waxed and thoroughly lubricated so as 
to force water out of bearings and joints. If possible, have the chassis and under- 
body sprayed with oil. 

Engine: If the oil has been in the engine over 200 or 300 miles, it may contain 
corrosive materials and should not be left in. Drain the oil while hot, replace with 
about three quarts of fresh oil, run the engine at a fast idle for 10 to 20 minutes, 
(out of doors, not in the garage) drain out this oil and replace with a gallon of 
new oil. As an additional precaution, add rust inhibitor to the crankcase oil. 

To leave a film of oil over engine parts, drain the gasoline tank, mix a gallon 
of drained gasoline with a quart of lubricating oil, put the mixture into the empty 
tank and use this as fuel for the idling run above, Redrain tank. 

CU’s automotive consultant suggests a simpler procedure: drain the oil, replace 
with fresh oil, then put a teaspoonful of oil in each cylinder through the spark 
plug hole, and crank the engine a little. Repeat this procedure periodically. 

Tie rags over all openings into the engine (such as breather pipes) to prevent 
wasps getting in and building nests. Also, the radiator core should be covered 
with paper, says CU’s consultant. 


Fuel System: Remove all gasoline from the fuel system (carburetor, fuel pump, 
gas line, tank). 

Cooling System: Drain out the cooling fluid, taking care that the cylinder block 
is completely drained, particularly at the rear of the engine. Remove hose con- 
nections. 


Tires: The car should be blocked up securely with the tires left on, if the 
storage space is cool and dark. They will gradually become deflated which is all 
right. If the storage space is not cool and dark, remove the tires (with the tubes 
partially inflated in them)‘and put them in a cool, dark place. Don’t stack tires 
on top of one another; place them so they won’t be deformed. 


Battery: Chances of saving the average battery for more than a year are not 
very good, so you will probably do well to sell your battery (lead is badly needed 
for war industries). Remove car battery connections and wash under running 
water until clean, then grease. 


Upholstery: For protection against moths, scatter two or three pounds of para- 
dichlorobenzene crystals or flake naphthalene over the cushions and in the cracks 
of the upholstery, then close up the car as tightly as possible. When the odor 
disappears, put in more crystals. 


Insurance: Don’t cancel your fire or theft insurance policies. Most insurance 
companies have what is known as the suspension indorsement, which will sus- 
pend the public liability, property damage and collision coverage and will not 
necessitate cancellation of the entire policy. 
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rated in several state vehicle inspection 
routines, is most important. Wide varia- 
tions from normal toe-in should be im- 
mediately corrected. Caster and camber 
angles are more difficult to measure, more 
expensive to correct, and cause less seri- 
ous abnormal wear, particularly if tires 
are switched from wheel to wheel regu- 
larly. But if tires show abnormal wear or 
cupping in 4,000 miles, caster and camber 
as well as toe-in should be measured and 
adjusted by a reliable man and machine, 


“TUNE-UP" 


Though of secondary importance, cor- 
rect setting will improve car handling 
noticeably. So will balancing the front 
tires, but this is almost certainly not 
worthwhile from the wear-saving stand- 
point if driving speeds are held to 40 
miles per hour or less. 

Despite the fact that, except for 
knocking, the engine behaved perfectly 
under test, and later had its good con- 
dition substantiated by tests with vacuum 
and compression gauges, the majority of 
service managers recommended a tune- 
up—usually referring to it as “and, of 
course, tune-up,” or “a complete tune- 
up,” although one man described what 
was meant without being prompted. They 
also suggested carbon removal. Their 
estimates for these two operations ran as 
much as 50 percent higher than the price 
quoted by the “control” dealer, based on 
factory recommendations. 

In the first place, “tune-up” is too 
much of a blanket term; it should never 
be accepted by the customer on a work 
order unless it has been broken down 
into specific things to be done at specific 
prices. And the service man should make 
clear whether the adjustments are to cor- 
rect something wrong or are merely pre- 
ventive steps to guard against future 
trouble. The latter, in the-case of a car 
which is already running pretty well, like 
the investigator’s, is a dubious investment 
—again assuming the car is driven at 
modest speeds. 

Most striking feature of the investiga- 
tion, however, was the oral comment and 
advice given by the service experts and 
the wide variation in its value and truth. 
For example, regarding engine condition, 
the investigator was told: 

that the engine was sluggish because the 

choke was set too rich (false) 
that there was a flat spot in the carburetor 
(nobody else noticed it) 

that it was noisy, the valves needed setting 
(false) 

that it was all right, leave it alone (OK) 


To the investigator’s questions regard- 
ing the wartime lower octane gasoline, 
he was told: 


that mileage per gallon would fall off 
terribly (false) 
that it would form more carbon (false) 
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MOST HELPFUL FEATURES 


...0f the conservation plans were blanks 
like these containing a list of items to 
be checked. But few dealers used them 


that the anti-knock level had been reduced 
13 octane (instead of 3 or 4) 

that it was “poor stuff” like the former 
third grade gas (false) 


In regard to the badly knocking engine 
he was advised, in addition to having the 
carbon removed: 

to retard the spark a little (OK) 

not to retard the spark, as this would cause 

power loss and poor mileage (false) 
to put on an additional head gasket (un- 
necessary ) 

to try a recommended brand of regular 

gasoline (creditably enough, nobody es- 
pecially advised using premium gas) 
that the knocking was caused by red-hot 
carbon and would injure the engine (this 
yarn was “repeated to a dozen customers 
a day,” said the service manager) 
to ignore the knock (OK) 


Nor was this all. Without looking at 
the spark plugs, one service manager 
insisted that a new set was needed. One 
said the clutch pedal had too much play 
and wanted $1 for adjusting it; another 
said it was OK. (/t was.) One said the 
ignition points were badly burned, took 
them out, found (after the investigator 
remarked “They were new 3,000 miles 
ago’) that they weren't burned, put 
them back in and charged $1.25. 

Recommendations on the cooling sys- 
tem ran all the way from reverse flushing 
(at $3) to leaving the Prestone in all 
Summer. Only one man noted that the 
heater hose connections were in poor 
condition. And only the “control” shop 
noticed that the rear marker light was 
burned out, or that the fuel pump was 
slightly loose. 

Particularly interesting was the fact 
that, although the investigator repeatedly 
stated that gasoline mileage was unsatis- 
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factory, no one asked what it was or sug- 
gested testing it or attempting to improve 
it, though such attempts are usually very 
profitable for the shop. (Gasoline ration- 
ing had not been announced at the time 
of the investigation.) Only the “control” 
shop suggested overhauling the fuel sys- 
tem in any way. 

Aside from one case of outright dis- 
honest salesmanship and one of high 
pressure, the service managers encount- 
ered were at least average in intelligence, 
and were courteous and well-intentioned. 
From the dealer’s point of view they 
were not very aggressive or sales-minded, 
but perhaps this was only because their 
shops were already full. 

One manager, whose shop wasn’t full, 
practically refused to do anything to the 
car. “You can put in new plugs if you 
want,” he said finally, “but be sure and 
keep the old ones; you can use them all 
right later on.” 

From the consumer’s point of view the 
service managers were unmethodical and 
their recommendations were “spotty”— 
overzealous on some details and neglect- 
ful of others. Only two men, for instance, 
checked the heat control valve for proper 
operation, which should have been done 
as a matter of routine. The “Spring clean- 
ing,” in short, though expensive enough 





—the average estimate for work needed 
was $18.50—-was not very thorough and 
would not have carried the car through 
the Summer months without further 
work being needed. 


“CAR CONSERVATION PLANS” 


As for the auto companies’ “car con- 
servation plans,” they appear to be help- 
ful to the motorist chiefly if they contain 
a list of items to be checked over—and if 
the service manager or mechanic follows 
the list or uses it to jog his memory. The 
investigator's technique—merely asking 
for a list of things that needed doing— 
should not be followed by the average 
owner unless he can fully trust the judg- 
ment of his service manager or has some 
basis for determining which items are 
least needed. 

In putting any car in shape, the best 
possible guide, both for owner and service 
man, is a record of what the car has had 
done to it in the past, with dates and 
speedometer readings. A second guide 
is the lubrication and maintenance sched- 
ules prepared for the car by its manufac- 
turer and incorporated in the car instruc- 
tion manual. (Dealer service stations 
should have this material in expanded 
form, augmented by monthly bulletins.) 

Last, but by no means least in im- 


THE PLANS ARE NICE 


. . . but dealers often don’t follow them, CU's investigator found. Best guide for 
putting your automobile in shape is a record of what's been done to it in the past 
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portance as a guide, is the experience 
and the findings of an intelligent, thor- 
ough service man familiar with your 
mode] of car. 

Highlights of a conditioning and main- 
tenance schedule are contained in the 
following paragraphs. These suggestions 
do not, of course, cover all items which 
may require attention on your particular 


Care & Repair: Rugs, Upholstery 


By carefully conserving and repairing articles so that replacements can be 
postponed, consumers can protect their own budgets while lessening the strain 
on the nation’s available supplies of war-needed materials. This is one of a series 
of special reports designed to help you make the things you use last longer. 














— of rug and upholstery 
shampoos and advice on using 
them are given in the technical re- 
port on page 145. Here CU discusses 
general methods of every-day care 
and cleaning. 

Using a rug cushion and shifting 
your rug from time to time will help 
cut down wear. But the most im- 
portant factor in reducing wear is 
cleanliness. Gritty dirt is a rug’s 
worst enemy; it penetrates through 
the pile to the rug backing where it 
cuts the threads and loosens the 
tufts. 

Vacuuming once or twice a week 
—or, if traffic is heavy, every day— 
is the best way to remove dirt. A good 
carpet sweeper will remove surface 
dirt if you haven’t a vacuum cleaner. 
If you have neither and must use a 
broom, sweep with a light stroke and 
always with the pile. If your rugs 
are small enough to turn over, clean 
them on the back side, too. 

Never shake rugs with a “snap” 
and never beat them with a wire 
beater. Either procedure is apt to 
tear the backing threads and loosen 
the pile tufts. 

Don’t become concerned if a new 
rug sheds excess “fluff” during the 
first few months of use; this is nat- 
ural. If an occasional tuft loosens, 
don’t pull it out; just snip it off at 
the surface. 

For upholstery, a weekly vacuum- 
ing or brushing and occasional light 
beating and airing of cushions is 
usually sufficient. Slip covers, of 
course, offer much protection against 
dirt and wear, but even when they 
are used, upholstery should be vac- 
uumed every two weeks. 

Because moth holes in rugs and 
upholstery can be repaired only by 
costly reweaving or retufting, pre- 
vention is worth all the attention it 
requires. Pure cotton or rayon fab- 
rics need no protection. Wool or silk 





*An excellent discussion of moth- 
ky ew may be found in the 
. 8. pt of Agriculture’s Farmers’ 
Bulletin 145, “Clothes Moths.” It is 
available from the Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5¢ (postage 


stamps cannot be sent). 


alone or in combination with cotton 
or rayon will tempt moths and car- 
pet beetles. 

Spraying furniture and rugs with 
ordinary commercial household 
sprays is either ineffectual or harm- 
ful. The best moth-repellent com- 
pound for home use is paradichloro- 
benzene in crystals; they can be 
purchased in bulk for 25¢ to 50¢ 
a pound. 

Rugs to be stored for the Summer 
should be cleaned, freely sprinkled 
with the crystals, rolled, wrapped in 
tar paper or heavy brown paper, 
bound well and stored in a cool 
place. 

It is very difficult for the house- 
holder to mothproof upholstered 
furniture, If you want to try it, get 
the government pamphlet on moth- 
proofing.’ If you have reason to be- 
lieve a piece is infested, better get 
professional help or send the piece 
out to be cleaned. 











; bi 





Don’t try to remove stains from 
rugs and upholstery unless you're 
sure you know what to do; some 
stains will be aggravated and their 
later removal made difficult by the 
wrong treatment. Never apply clean- 
ing fluids directly—use a _ cloth 
dampened with them—and always 
test them on some inconspicuous 
section first. 

Stain removers should be chosen 
according to the nature of the stain. 
Complete information on removing 
common stains from rugs or uphol- 
stery can be found in the U. S. Dep’t 
of Agriculture’s Farmers’ Bulletin, 
1474, “Stain Removal from Fabrics 
—Home Methods.” ” 





* Available from Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5¢ (postage 
stamps cannot be sent). 
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make of car. Nor can any schedule cover 
the unlikely failures or freakish troubles 
which develop in every car. The program 
is intended as a minimum program, in- 
volving minimum expense, and presup- 
poses a driving speed not in excess of 
40 mph. It can be amplified by each car 
owner to suit his needs and his pocket- 


book.’ 


Tires: Check and correct toe-in of front 
wheels. Inspect tires for cuts, bruises, nails, 
&c. Switch tires from one side to the other, 
and from front to rear, on a regular sched- 
ule. Include the spare if serviceable. If 
front tires show greater wear at either 
edge of tread, have camber and caster 
checked, and corrected if they depart 
widely from factory specifications. Check 
tire pressures twice a week. 


Steering and Wheels: Does the steering 
wheel have excess play—more than two 
inches free travel at the rim? Adjustment 
is called for. Does car hold a straight 
course for a reasonable distance on level 
road? Do rear wheels follow track of front? 
Do all wheels rotate without wobbling? Is 
car free from shimmy at low and high 
speeds? If not, repairs to correct these con- 
ditions are advisable. Front wheel bearings 
should be greased every 10,000 to 12,000 
miles. (Lubrication interval on rear wheels 
is about double the above figure, but con- 
sult specifications for your make of car.) 


Cooling System: Can fan belt be de- 
pressed, midway between pulleys, more 
than 1 inch? Tightening is indicated. Are 
hose connections tight and in firm condi- 
tion? Has corrosion inhibitor been added 
in the antifreeze, or after its removal? Is 
radiator core free of caked mud, leaves, 
bugs, &c.? Do fan pulleys run true so as 
to cause minimum wear, and is generator 
mounting tight? If not, adjustments are 
indicated. 


Ignition System: If car runs satisfac- 
torily now or will slow down to 5 or 6 mph 
and pick up without bucking when ac- 
celerator is pushed down, little needs to 
be done to your car’s ignition at present. 
But check the following: Have spark plugs 
been cleaned inside and out and properly 
spaced within 5,000 miles? Have breaker 
points been inspected within 5,000 miles? 
(On cars with current regulation, if points 
show signs of burning, engine starts hard 
when warm, or lights burn out, have cur- 
rent regulator controls checked and ad- 
justed.) Are all ignition connections clean 
and tight? Is spark timing (for maximum 
economy) set so that slight knock occurs 
when accelerator is fully depressed? Er- 
ratic or very slow starting, stalling, mis- 
firing, or bucking call for thorough tests 
of the ignition system, as well as of the 
fuel system. 


Fuel System: If records show your gas 


*For further information on repair and 
maintenance of your car, see February, 1942, 
Reports. 
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mileage to be satisfactory, little needs do- 
ing at present. But check: Is engine idle 
speed as slow as possible? Are all gas 
connections from tank to carburetor tight? 
Is fuel strainer clean? Are automatic choke 
and accelerating pump (if adjustable) set 
lean for Summer operation? Has the hand 
choke a spring to pull it into running 
position, so that it cannot be forgotten and 
left half closed? Is air filter clean? Is 
manifold heat control valve working freely? 
Is muffler clogged or tail pipe bent? Is 
gas tank vent open? 

If answers to the following questions are 
Yes, and suspicion of poor mileage is con- 
firmed by a constant speed mileage test or 
by exhaust gas analysis, checking or repair 
is indicated: Is carburetor float level too 
high? Is fuel pump pressure excessive? 
Is carburetor leaking internally? Are jets 
badly worn? 


Electrical System: \f the car isn’t driven 
much, special efforts must be made, espe- 
cially in Winter, to keep the battery fully 
charged. If driving speed is kept low, 
generator charging rate can be advanced 
to the maximum, but this may not be 
enough. Is battery ground strap tight? Are 
terminals corrosion free? Is water level 
kept above plates at all times? Are all con- 
nections between battery, starter, ignition 
switch and coil clean and tight, to give 
maximum voltage for winter starting? Is 
wiring frayed or grease-covered? Do lights 
flicker on rough roads, indicating poor 
connections or grounds? Do starter, starter 
switch, and starter gears operate satisfac- 
torily, without sticking or inadequate 
cranking speed? 


Chassis: When brakes are applied hard, 
do at least 2 inches remain between pedal 
and floor as reserve? Does car veer in stop- 
ping? Do brakes grab when applied and 
slide one or more wheels? Unsatisfactory 
answers indicate need for adjustment. 
Does hand brake fail to hold car? Does 
clutch pedal have at least 1 inch free 
travel (depress with one finger)? If not, 
adjust to prevent clutch from slipping. 

Describe to the service man for diagnosis 
any unusual or worsening noises—crack- 
ing, rattles, squeaks, &c. Does car ride 
poorly, dive to one side on rough roads, do 
wheels bounce from road? If so check 
spring leaves, shackles, tighten bolts hold- 
ing springs to axle, check shock absorbers. 
(For routine filling of latter, consult your 
car’s specifications.) 


Lubrication: Chassis lubrication on rec- 
ommended schedule (every 1,000 miles for 
most parts) is a good investment. Do not 
neglect body hardware, hood latches, &c. 
Avoid applying too much lubricant at a 
time to kingpins, front and rear wheels, 
steering gear housing, universal joints and 
ignition distributor rotor. See that drive- 
shaft slip joint (on some makes of cars) 
is not neglected. 

Change transmission, rear axle and 
(some cars) steering gear lubricant season- 
ally. But hypoid type rear axles require oil 
change on a mileage (8,000 to 10,000 
miles), not seasonal, basis. Do not mix 
one kind of hypoid lubricant with another. 

Use lightest engine oil in Summer con- 
sistent with reasonable (300 miles per 
quart) oil mileage, never heavier than 
SAE 30. Do not change Summer oil if 
speed, mileage covered, and road condi- 
tions are normal. In Winter use SAE 10 or 
10W oil for easy starting, idle engine until 
warm before driving off, and keep engine 
temperature high by covering radiator. 
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Toilet Tissues 


Results of tests on 44 brands indicate that prices are 


often misleading, and that quality is a matter of balancing 


body, strength and absorbency in just the right proportions 


T First glance, prices of toilet tissue 
f phe apt to be misleading. Take the 
case of Scot and Waldorf. They're made 
by the same company. Scot, as the 
“nawne line,” sells for 9¢ a roll; Waldor/ 
sells for 5¢. But the Scot roll contains 
1,000 sheets, the Waldorf roll only 650. 
On the basis of 1,000 sheets, Waldor/ 
costs 7.7¢ to Scot’s 9¢. 

Thus the difference in price is by no 
means so great as it seems. And tests 
showed that the difference in quality was 
considerable, Scot being much superior. 
But another brand, costing less than 
either, proved better than these and all 
the others. 

What determines the quality of toilet 
In general, it depends on the 
body, strength, absorbency and (with 


tissue? 





HOW MUCH DIFFERENCE IN 
PRICE? 


Scot is 9¢; Waldor}, 5¢. But on basis of 
1,000 sheets, Waldor}{ costs 7.7¢ to Scot's 
9¢. And Scot was superior in quality 


qualifications) softness of the paper. But 
quality suffers if any one of these char- 
acteristics is over-emphasized at the. ex- 
pense of another. 

A sheet having a high rate of absorb- 
ency at the expense of strength will not 
be so good as one in which the rate of 
absorbency is sacrificed to some extent 
in order to give a stronger sheet. 

In some cases, strength is obtained by 
having soft and highly absorbent sheets 
in double or triple thickness. In the tests 
CU treated the two-ply and three-ply 
tissues as single sheets. 

Twenty-five of the 44 brands rated 
below were tested by CU about a year 
ago. The re-tests showed that despite 
several exceptions, on the whole there 
had been little change in quality. But 
improvements in testing methods have in 
some cases changed the order of quality. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Absorbency in toilet tissue refers to the 
amount of moisture a paper can absorb, 
as well as to the speed with which it will 
take this moisture up. Amount depends 
mainly on thickness and weight; the 
heavier and thicker a paper is, the more 
water it will hold without being saturated 
or becoming too weak. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, however, thickness and weight 
would become a disadvantage, making 
for bulky, uncomfortable paper. None 
of the papers tested were found to be 
too heavy or too thick. 

Speed of absorption is important be- 
cause it directly affects strength. Wet 
paper is weak, and too rapid absorption 
is therefore undesirable. 

The rate of absorption was determined 
with a micro-burette built in CU's labor- 
atory from specifications issued by 
the National -Bureau of Standards. This 
apparatus delivers 1/100 of a cubic 
centimeter of liquid onto the paper. 

Absorbency was measured on both the 
original paper and on paper which had 
been “aged” by baking in an oven at 
100° C. for one hour. According to the 
National Bureau of Standards, such 
“aging” approximates the maximum 
amount by which absorbency will de- 
teriorate when the paper is stored for 
six months. 

The bursting strength of the various 
brands of tissue was determined with a 
Mullen tester. Thickness was measured 
with a spring gauge calibrated to 1/1000 
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BURSTING STRENGTH 


. . of toilet and cleansing tissues was measured with this Mullen tester 


of an inch and was performed on single, 
double. and triple thicknesses. 

The ratings reflect the various char- 
acteristics of toilet tissues by giving bal- 
anced consideration to thickness, weight, 
rate of absorbency in the original and 
after aging, and strength. Softness, as 
was not included in the ratings 
because of differences in personal prefer- 
ence. None of the papers tested revealed 
any splinters, or serious impurities. 

Thirteen of the 44 brands tested were 
of the double-sheet and one, 
Venida, had triple The triple 
sheets were perforated 44% x 9 inches in- 
stead of the usual 4%x5 inches or 
4% x 4%. Such packing tends to pro- 
mote the use of more paper than would 
normally be used. 


Best Buys 


The following toilet tissues are considered 
to offer the best value for the money in the 
order given. For full details see listings un- 
der “Acceptable” 


such, 


variety, 
sheets. 


Pacific Crepe Tissue. 
per 1000 sheets, 6.1¢. 

Princess. 8¢. 

Sears’ Challenge Cat. No. 841. 
postage. 

Red Croas. 6¢. 


Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality 


4¢. 650 sheets. Cost 


7¢ plus 


with- 
out regard to price; unless otherwise noted, 
roll contains 1000 sheets, each 44” x 5”) 


Pacific Crepe Tissue (Distrib. by A&P 
Stores). 4¢. 650 sheets. Cost per 1000 


sheets, 6.1¢. A stronger, better and more 
absorbent paper than Pacific Soft Crepe 
Paper, also sold in the A&P stores. 
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Scot (Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.). 9¢. 

Princess (American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia). &¢. 

Testmark (Tested Papers of America, Inc., 
Chicago). 10¢. Two-ply. 

Aimcee (Associated Merchandising Corp., 
NYC’). 15¢. Two-ply. 500 sheets. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, 114 E. 16 St., 
NYC). 10¢, 48” x 44”. Two-ply. 


Sitroux (Sitroux Co., Inc., NYC). 10¢. 
900 sheets. 4)” x4)”. Cost per 1000 
sheets, 11.1¢. Two-ply. 

Lin-Tex (Regal Paper Co., Inc., Pulaski, 
N.Y.). 5¢. 650 sheets. 44”x 44”. Cost 
per 1000 sheets, 7.7¢. Sides of roll not 


covered by wrapping, permitting soiling. 


Soflin (National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc., Chicago). 8¢. 44” x 44”. 

Hazel (National Tea Co., Chicago). 5¢. 
650 sheets. 44” x 4)”, Cost per 1000 
sheets, 7.7¢. 

Lexington (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 15¢. 
Two-ply. 


Sears’ Challenge Cat. No. —841 
Roebuck). 7¢ plus postage. 4}” x 4)”. 
Red Cross (A.P.W. Paper Co.). 6¢. 

4)” x 44”. 
Delsey (International Cellucotton Products 


(Sears- 


Co., Chicago). 10¢. 720 sheets. Cost per 
1000 sheets, 13.8¢. Two-ply. 

Hearn’s Twin Tissue (Hearn’s, NYC). 
12¢. 44” x44”. Two-ply. 


Plaza All-Purpose (Bloomingdale's). 15¢. 
Two-ply. 

Co-op Facial Quality (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 9%¢. 
44” x 44”. Two-ply. 

Supersoft (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 
3 rolls for 25¢. 

Colonial Tissue (Pender 
Va.). 8¢. Two-ply. 

Co-op Red Label 
Wholesale). 8¢. 


Norfolk, 


Stores, 


(Eastern Cooperative 


‘For a list of AMC stores, see page 11 of 
your 1942 Buying Guide. 





Venida (Rieser Co., Inc., NYC). 10¢. 
500 sheets at 44” x9”, which is equiva- 
lent to 1000 sheets of 44” x 44”, but the 


larger than average sheets tend to pro- 
mote use of more paper. Three-ply. 
Sears’ Approved Cat. No. —837 (Sears- 


Roebuck). 3 rolls for 26¢ plus postage. 

Blue & White (Red & White Corp.). 7¢. 
44” x 4)”. 

Ward’s Supreme Cat. No. —4331 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 6¢ plus postage. 650 
sheets. 44” x 4}”. Cost per 1000 sheets, 
9.2¢. 

Soda (Gotham Tissue Corp., NYC). 10¢. 
Tests now lower bursting strength 
and thinner paper. 

Pacific Soft Crepe Paper (Distrib. by 
A&P Stores). 4¢. 650 sheets, 4}” x 4)”. 
Cost per 1000 sheets, 6.1¢. Inferior to 
A&P’s Pacific Crepe Tissue, sold at the 
same price. 

Super-Soft (Hearn’s, NYC). 12¢. 


show 


Waldorf (‘Scott Paper Co.). 5¢. 650 
sheets. Cost per 1000 sheets, 7.7¢. Tests 
now show lower bursting strength and 


thinner paper. 

Co-op Blue Label 
Wholesale). 6¢. 

United Whelan (Whelan Drug Co., Inc., 
NYC). 5¢. 600 sheets. 43” x44”. Cost 
per 1000 sheets, 8.3¢. A heavier, thicker, 
and slightly stronger sheet than United 
Cross below, but with much poorer ab- 
sorptive qualities. 

Ward’s Standard Quality Cat. No. —4333 
(Montgomery Ward). 3 rolls for 14¢, 
plus postage. 650 sheets. 4}” x 44”. Cost 
per 1000 sheets, 7.7¢. 

Macy’s Duosoft (R. H. Macy Co., NYC). 


(Eastern 
44” x 4)”. 


Cooperative 


15¢. Two-ply. 

Richmond (First National Stores, Inc., Bos- 
ton). 5¢. 650 sheets. Cost per 1000 
sheets, 7.7¢. 

Soft Spun (Stevens & Thompson Paper 


Co., Greenwich, N. Y.). 9¢. 44” x 4)”. 
United Cross (Whelan Drug Co., Inc.). 8¢. 


Number of sheets not stated on label; 


approximate count, 900. 4)” x 44”. Cost 
per 1000 sheets, 8.8¢. 
Ward’s Deluxe Cat. No. 4334 (Mont- 


gomery Ward). 10¢. Two-ply. 
Gimbel’s (Gimbel Bros.. NYC). 8¢. 
Color-Tex (S. S. Kresge Stores, NYC). 8¢. 
Number of stated on label; 
approximate count, 600. Cost per 1000 
sheets, 13.3¢. Sides of roll not covered 
by wrapping, permitting soiling. 


Not Acceptable 


The following brands are rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable” because they showed poor strength 
and poor absorptive qualities. 

Hearn’s Blue Diamond (Hearn’s).  10¢. 
44” x 44”. Tests now show a general de- 
terioration in quality. 

Herald Square (R. H. Macy & Co.). 10¢. 

Texlin (Regal Paper Co., Inc.). 10¢. 750 
sheets. Cost per 1000 sheets, 13.3¢. Sides 
of roll not covered by wrapping. 

Petal Soft (Barclay Tissue Corp., NYC). 
10¢. 44” x44”. Two-ply. 

Endura (Bloomingdale’s). 10¢. 44” x 44”. 

Planet (Biltmore Paper Co., Bronx, N. Y.). 
7¢. 44° x4)”. 


sheets not 
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Cleansing Tissues 


. . » have deteriorated in quality since CU tested them a 


year ago. Kleenex still excels in advertising appeal, but in 


quality it's lower than ever. Here are ratings of 43 brands 


ou’LL have to begin wielding cleans- 
oo tissue with a gentler hand than 
in the Thirty of the 
tested by CU in 1941 have just been 
re-tested and the results showed that, by 
and large, lighter weight paper is being 
used. Result: poorer strength. 

Kleenex, by far the most widely ad- 
vertised tissue, is even lower in the 
quality list than it was last year. Out 
of the total of 43 brands tested, it ranked 
forty-second. Reason: relatively poor ab- 
sorption and only fair strength and body. 

Because cleansing tissues are similar 
to toilet both manufacture 
and appearance, the features considered 
in rating them, as well as the methods 
of rating, are similar to those discussed 
in the accompanying report on toilet 
tissues. (See page 151.) 

Unlike toilet tissue, however, in cleans- 
ing tissue all or almost all of the nat- 
ural softness and absorptiveness of the 
original paper is retained; the neces- 
sary strength is furnished by packing 
the tissues either two- or three-ply. Thus 


past. products 


tissues in 


you have to use two or three tissues 
together. 
Of the brands tested by CU, three 


were packed as triple sheets and the 
remainder as double sheets. In a 500 
sheet box of the latter, you get 250 units; 
in the same size box of the former, 167 
units. There are no structural differences 
between the two types, though the triple 
sheets tend to be lighter and thinner 
than the double sheets. 

Softness was not considered in the 
ratings because all of the sheets were 
of the “soft” variety, and variations in 
degrees of softness were not sufficient 
to be significant. Prices in the ratings 
are given in terms of the cost of a box 
of 500 or if this was not available, the 
cost of the largest size box available is 


given. 


Best Buys 


The following tissues of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value for 
the money in order of quality. For full de- 
tails see listings under “Acceptable.” 


Nacella. 20¢. 
Colonial. 17¢. 
Queen Anne. 164. 
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Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to 
price. Price given is for 500 single sheets, 
or 250 double sheets, each 9x10 inches, un- 
less otherwise noted). 


Nacella (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 20¢. 

CD Cat. No. X 6611 (Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, 114 E. 16th St., NYC). 25¢. 

Sitroux (Sitroux Co., Inc., NYC). 25¢. 8}” 
x 93”. 

Princess (American Stores, Inc., Philadel- 
phia). 8¢, 2 for 15¢. 200 sheets, 83”x9}”. 
Cost per 500 sheets, 18.8¢. 


Co-op Verisoft (National Cooperatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 23¢. 
Pond’s (Pond’s Extract Co., NYC). 23¢. 


84” x 92”. 
Jean LaVerne (Owl Drug Co., San Fran- 
21¢. 
Betty Woods (Betty Woods Laboratories, 
Hollywood, Cal.). 23¢. 
Lexington (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 25¢. 
Utility (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 3l¢. 


cisco). 









ABSORPTION TEST FOR CLEANS! 


Lady Dainty (Safeway Stores). 19¢. 8}”x 
10”. 

Colonial (Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk, 
Va.). 17¢. Labeled 9”x10”; actually 
8}”x10”. 


Patricia Allen (Sontag Drug Stores, Los 


Angeles). 9¢. 200 sheets, 8”x9”. Cost 
per 500 sheets, 22.5¢. 
Blue Diamond (Hearn’s, NYC). 23¢. 
Klenzo (Rexall Drug Stores). 23¢. 
Belle Fleurs (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co., 


NYC). 2l¢. 8” x9”. 

Elizabeth Post (S. H. Kress Stores). 10¢. 
230 sheets. Cost per 500 sheets, 21.7¢. 

Queen Anne (A & P Stores). 16¢. 

Martha Washington (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. 
Co.). 25¢. 600 sheets. Cost per 500 
sheets, 21¢. 

Sanettes (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.). 12¢. 200 
sheets. Cost per 500 sheets, 30¢. 

Perfection (Walgreen Drug Stores). 25¢. 

Jean Arlen (Hearn’s). 26¢. 

Park Royal (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.). 13¢, 
2 for 25¢. 300 sheets, 8”x9”. Cost per 
500 sheets, 21¢. 

Venida (Rieser Co., Inc... NYC). 25¢. La- 
beled 9”x10"; actually 8}”x9}”. 

T.M.C. (T.M.C. Products, NYC). 15¢. 200 


sheets. Cost per 500 sheets, 37.5¢. 
Countess Lydia Gray (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. 
Co.). 21¢. Labeled 9”x10", actually 
8}”x92”. 
Society (Walgreen Drug Stores). 25¢. 
9”x9”, 


Louise Andre (Emporium, San Francisco). 
29¢. Labeled 9x10”; actually 8}”x9}”. 

Barbara Lane (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 
13¢, 2 for 25¢. 200 sheets, 8}”x10”. Cost 
per 500 sheets, 31l¢. 





NG AND TOILET TISSUES 


CU’s microburetie releases a measured water drop on the sample of tissue. A stop- 
watch then records the time required. for the paper to absorb the water 
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Loress (Persona] Products Corp., Milltown, 
N. J.). Available from Montgomery Ward 
as Cat. No. —4468, 2 boxes for 25¢ plus 
postage. 200 sheets, 8}”x9}”. Cost per 
500 sheets, 31¢. 

Broadway-Hollywood (Broadway Dep’ 
Store, Los Angeles). 45¢. 250 sheets, 
12”x15”. This is equivalent to 500 sheets 
of 9”x10” tissues. 

Super Fyne (Red & White Corp., Chi- 
cago). 23¢. 

Soflin (National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc., Chicago). 17¢. 8}”x9}”. 

Chee-Kist (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 20¢. 
8”"x91”. Packed three-ply. 

VMiown Feathersoft (‘Whelan Drug Co., 
NYC). 25¢. 

Hazel (National Tea Co., Chicago). 22¢. 
8}”"x9?”. 

Lyncrest (W. T. Grant Co.). 25¢. Packed 
three-ply. 

Fina (Liggett’s Drug Stores). 21¢. 8}”x10”. 
Packed three-ply. 





‘TELL ME ANOTHER 


AND WIN ‘$5.00- Says 


KLEENEX" Planet (Biltmore Paper Co., NYC). 9¢. 200 
‘ s sheets, 8”x10”. Cost per 500 sheets, 22.5¢. 
Ward’s Cat. No. 4424 (Montgomery 


Ward). 12¢ plus postage. 200 sheets, 
8}”x92”. Cost per 500 sheets, 30¢. 
Montroy Cat. No. 4415 (Montgomery 
Ward). 10¢ plus postage. 200 sheets, 
83”x93”. Cost per 500 sheets, 25¢. 
Kleenex (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago.). 13¢. 200 sheets, 
83”x9}”. Cost per 500 sheets, 32.5¢. 





Not Acceptable 


Gimbel’s 808 (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 23¢. 
8}”x9}”. Had low strength and very low 
absorption. 









Lewiston, Me 





(from a letter by D. J. C-- 





WHAT IS CLEANSING TISSUE 
GOOD FOR? 


For use during colds, it’s fine. For polish- 
ing silverware soft rags, chamois, or flan- 
nel are more effective and will last indefi- 
nitely. Cleansing tissue shouldn't be used 
to wrap silver; it won't prevent tarnish 
and too many sheets are needed. It’s 
cheaper in the long run to buy a safe 














LAUNDRY COST / chemically treated, tarnish-proof wrap- 
eee 0 etter by 3. W., Gary, tad.) ping cloth. For “pan handling” a cloth 
—— ar: — or pot holder gives more protection 

y S against heat, and is cheaper than using 





o? Rad 
j reg nn . ° + ° ° 
e) fresh tissues each time. For wiping out 
greasy pans, newspaper or paper towels 
are sturdier and cheaper. For wrapping 
cosmetics and breakables, waste paper or 
newspaper gives more protection and 
costs nothing. Cheap tissue paper is 
good, too. As “butter blotters” paper 
towels or napkins are cheaper, consider- 
ing the amount needed, and better. 
“Switch to soft, strong Kleenex”? In 
f CU’s tests Kleenex ranked forty-second 
, - >» in quality among 43 brands tested. For 
cop me SEVER: : FINGERS AFTER A “SNACK cleaning windshields newspaper is 
15°, saan leary en ever aves, > ¥* Angee. Call) cheaper and more effective. Cloth, toilet 
KLEENEX* DISPOSABLE TiISsUuES P oP ae 

paper or a dollar bill is better for clean- 

ing glasses than soft, fibrous, linty cleans- 
ing tissue. Cleansing tissues will stick to 
sticky fingers; use paper napkins instead 
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“Any dripping tap is bad . . . 





but when it’s a hot water tap .. . 


Your Hot Water Heater 


Whether its gas, oil, electric or coal-fired, there are things 


you can do to keep your water heater operating at maximum 


efficiency and minimum cost. Here CU suggests some steps to take 


HE War Production Board is cur- 
T tailing greatly the production of 
plumbing and heating equipment; there- 
fere, no matter what kind of hot water 
heater you have, you'll probably have 
to continue using it for the duration. 

There are, however, things you can 
and should do to keep your heater— 
whatever its type—operating at maximum 
eficiency and minimum cost. CU, in this 
report suggests some steps to take. 


Gas side-arm heater: Although low 
in original cost, this non-automatic type 
is not necessarily inexpensive to operate. 
And besides high fuel bills (except in 
those areas where cheap natural gas is 
available), there is the inconvenience of 
having to anticipate needs for hot water. 
It is necessary to light the burner some 


time before the water is to be used. Fur- 
ther, as a matter of safety as well as 
economy, it is essential to turn off the 
burner after the tank is hot, otherwise 
steam will formi and may build up to 
dangerous pressure. 

The following steps may help cut costs: 


1. Have an expert, either independent or 
someone provided by your local gas com- 
pany, clean the heater and adjust it for 
maximum gas economy. A dirty, badly 
adjusted burner can double your water 
heating bill. 

2. Experiment (by checking your gas 
meter, if possible) to find the most eco- 
nomical rate of burning. A flame which is 
too high wastes fuel because the copper 
coil does not have adequate area to absorb 
all the heat the flame supplies. A too-low 
flame is uneconomical because the time 
required to heat the water is too long. 
Moreover, the final temperature of the 
water may be too cool for comfortable use. 





you waste fuel as well as water” 


Half to three-quarters of the maximum 
burning rate is generally about right. 


3. Gauge the amount of water you need 
at one time, and then turn off the heater 
as soon as you have enough. If a half 
hour’s heating will produce enough water 
for a bath, it’s sheer waste to let the 
burner run for 45 minutes. 


4. Try to do as many jobs requiring hot 
water as possible around the same time of 
day. Then you won’t have to keep turning 
your water heater on and off, and you'll 
save the fuel needed for “priming” a cold 
tank. 


5. When you need only a small amount 
of hot water, heat it in a kettle on the 


stove; don’t turn on the heater. This 
applies particularly to water for dish- 
washing. 


6. Turn off the heater before you finish 
the job requiring hot water. If you wait 
until you've finished, gas used toward the 
end will be wasted in heating water which 
you don’t use. 


7. If you use the water heater every day, 
consider applying an insulating jacket (see 
below). The jacket will cut down on radia- 
tion losses, and should make it possible to 
run your heater with a lower flame. But 
insulation will not pay if you use the 
heater only occasionally. 


Automatic Gas Water Heater: The op- 
eration of this type is simple and once 
the correct initial adjustments are made, 
the heater is completely self-operating. 
Economy hints include these: 
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“Uninsulated tanks may use as much as... 


June, 1942 


two or three times the fuel needed... 


for the same tank when insulated” 
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Preparation for Blackouts 


Along the Eastern seaboard, at 
least, it appears that blackout drills 
are here to stay for the duration. 
Stores in this area, from the five 
and dime variety up through the big- 
gest department stores, are setting 
up blackout departments. And shop- 
pers are flocking in to buy blackout 
shades, curtains, &c. 

Among the most popular devices 
being sold are dark paper window 
shades. They’re effective only for 
blackouts; they won’t give protec- 
tion against flying glass or shrapnel. 
In price they range from 13¢ to $5. 

To discover how effective such 
shades are, CU has bought about a 
dozen of them for laboratory ex- 
amination. To a large degree, the 
value of these shades will depend 
on how well they stand up under 
frequent hangings, removals and 
storings without cracking or tearing. 

In the meantime, homeowners will 
do well to follow the advice of gov- 
ernment agencies and make the most 
of materials they have at hand—dark 
colored blankets, bedspreads, rugs, 
drapes—for blackout protection. 

- 


One very handy thing to have 
around during a blackout or air at- 
tack is a portable radio. Then, even 
if the electric current is turned off, 
you still have some means of getting 
any important instructions or news 
flashes which may be broadcast. The 
government has assured consumers 
that replacement parts for radios— 
including batteries for portables— 
will continue to be made, even 
though radio production itself has 
been halted. So CU is going ahead 
with tests on some 20 brands of “A” 
and “B” radio batteries, both dated 
and undated. 

We'll have this blackout informa- 
tion ready for you in the near future. 


Home Made Soap 


Several CU members have asked 
us whether they should try to use up 
extra fats and grease from cooking 
by making soap at home, as Grandma 
did. With all due respect for 
Grandma’s efforts, we must reply 
that it’s anything but a good idea. 

Making soap which is mild enough 
to spare skin and fabrics, but is an 





Technically Speaking 


effective cleanser, is a pretty tricky 
proposition. The amount of caustic 
(lye) used must be proportioned 
exactly to the acidity of the fats. 
Soap manufacturers have special 
equipment for determining the neces- 
sary amounts. In the home you're al- 
most sure to get either a too caustic 
soap which will irritate the skin and 
injure fabrics, or a “super-fatted” 
product which won’t clean well and 
will leave a fatty scum. 

Moreover, hard water areas—of 
which there are many in the U. S.— 
require the use of laundry soaps 
with builders. And you can’t put 
builders in effectively at home. 

The idea of making soap at home 
seems to have been given circulation 
as a means of helping the war effort. 
But the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has indicated that because 
glycerine, an important war neces- 
sity, is a by-product of commercial 
soap manufacture it’s almost unpa- 
triotic to make soap at home. Let 
the soap companies make the soap, 
they say; it will help assure a plenti- 
ful supply of glycerine. 

If housewives have surplus sup- 
plies of fats, they should sell these 
fats to manufacturers who can ex- 
tract the glycerine during the soap- 
making process. OPA, we under- 
stand, is experimenting with a plan 
to facilitate this transfer; housewives 
will turn over fats to local butcher 
who will sell them to soap plants. 

So, all in all, you'll do better to 
leave soap-making to professionals. 
Since tests made by CU have shown 
that there’s very little difference in 
quality between brands of either 
toilet or laundry soaps, you can save 
money by buying soap by price. 


Rayon Slips 


The job of replacing silk with 
rayon is creating headaches for 
manufacturers in various lines of 
women’s clothing (particularly stock. 
ings). Extensive use of rayon in 
slips does not raise the same prob- 
lems, for rayon has been used as an 
underwear material for some time. 

The question here is whether the 
steadily-increasing demand for rayon 
is affecting the character and quality 
of the current crop of rayon slips. 
To find out the answer, CU. is mak- 
ing tests on some 35 brands. 
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1. As in the case of non-automatic gas 
heaters, have the heater cleaned and regu- 
lated for the most economical operation, 


2. Don’t set the thermostat too high. 
120° F. is sufficient for normal use, though 
you may want to set it slightly higher on 
washdays.’ 

Electric Automatic Hot Water Heater: 
Operating costs of electric water heaters 
are too high for most consumers, ex- 
cept in areas where extremely low elec- 
tric rates prevail. Even in such sections 
costs are higher than those of other types 
of heaters. But if you already have an 
electric heater, you can save a substan- 
tial amount by setting the thermostat 
around 120° F." rather than at the cus- 
tomary higher temperatures, except when 
you need very hot water, as on washdays. 


Pot-Stove Coal-Fired Water Heater: 
Operating costs of a heater of this type 
can be lower than for any other variety, 
but savings must be earned through 
careful attention in feeding coal, re- 
moving ashes, tending dampers. Though 
it is commonly called a “shovel-a-day” 
heater, actually you'll need about three 
trips to the cellar per day to keep a 
hand-fired heater going properly. 
You’re fortunate if you had the fore- 
sight to have the heater large enough 
(even oversize) for the size of your tank; 
if you didn’t, there’s nothing to do but 
get along with what you have until 
equipment is again available. In any 
case, you can cut down on your coal 
bill by doing the following things: 

1. Have the hot water storage tank and 
all hot pipes insulated (you may be able 
to do the job yourself). If your stove is the 
type on which this can be done, it, too, 
should have a coating of asbestos insula- 


tion. These simple steps should cut heating 
costs in half. 

2. If you have an automatic temperature 
regulator (one which cuts the smokepipe 
draft as soon as the water reaches a pre- 
determined temperature), set it so that 
water from the tap runs around 120° F. 
When you need hotter water, reset the 
regulator for that time only. 


3. Try using smaller, cheaper coal. 
Small coal is not only cheaper per ton, 
but also it burns slower and gives 
better control and banking. 

4. Make sure that your heater is clean, 
and keep it that way. 


Automatic Oil-Fired Water Heater: 
An efficiently installed burner of this 
type will provide enough hot water for 
a family of four with the use of a half 
gallon to a gallon of oil a day. Some 
rules for economical operation are: 

1. Don’t be afraid to get your hands 
dirty. Many heaters need a_ thorough 
cleaning job on the burner parts about 
once a month, to keep them in good con- 
dition. In addition, have the installation 
checked occasionally by a capable me- 





* This applies only if you have a thermo- 
stat that you can shift yourself; some 
need a service man. 
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chanic to see whether it’s adjusted for 
maximum efficiency. 


2. As with other automatic types, have 
the thermostat set at about 120° F. 


3. Check to see if you are using the 
most economical grade of oil. Some burners 
can be adjusted for any oil, others require 
a particular type. No. 2 oil is the cheapest 
and heaviest generally used in domestic 
water heaters; use it if you can. No. 1 oil 
and kerosene contain a little less 
heat per gallon, and are more expensive. 
You'll have to experiment to see which 
grade of fuel gives the most heat at the 
lowest cost. 


Whatever type of water heater you 
have, the following suggestions can be 
applied. Together with the pointers given 
for specific types, they should help you 
make a considerable cut in your fuel 


bill. 


Don’t waste hot water. Any drip- 
e ping tap is bad, but when it’s a hot 
water tap, you waste fuel as well as 
water. Learn to economize on the amount 
of water you use for a bath or shower; 
although 15 gallons is ample for an or- 
dinary shower, check-ups in a men’s club 
showed that members were using as 
much as 150 gallons of hot water for 
long, luxurious showers. Hand washing 
and dish washing or rinsing can be car- 
ried on as well in ithe basin or in a pan 
as in running water, and savings will be 
considerable. 


Don’t overheat the water. Water at 

120° F. is about as hot as you can 
stand comfortably. There’s considerable 
waste if you set your heater for a higher 
degree and then dilute your hot water 
with water from the cold tap to get it 
down to the temperature you like. Take 
the trouble to readjust your thermostat 
(to about 160°)* on those days when you 
are going to need large amounts of ex- 
tremely hot water. 


Tank insulation saves fuel: unin- 

esulated tanks may use as much as 
two or three times the fuel needed for 
the same tank when insulated. Asbestos 
paper is cheap and effective for this pur- 
pose. Or a two-inch layer of rock wool, 
tied in place and covered with a canvas 
jacket, may be used. 


Long hot water pipes are uneconom- 

eical. If the pipe lines hold four 
quarts, you may waste the heat from a 
gallon of water several times a day. If 
your water heater is too distant from the 
water taps, consider moving it closer. 


Keep your heater and tank clean. 

«No matter what kind of heater you 
have, you will need much more fuel to 
heat a dirty coil than a clean one. 
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Sanitary Pads & Tampons 


. .. were tested for all-round utility. 


None of the 37 pads 


were ideally constructed, but some proved better than others. 


The nine brands of tampons were fairly similar in efficiency 


ACK in the early 1920’s when Cellu- 

cotton Products Co. put the first dis- 
posable sanitary pad on the market and 
issued the first advertisement for Kotex, 
the advertising was veiled and discreet 
and the price of the pads was around 60¢ 
a dozen. 

Since that time, widespread acceptance 
of disposable sanitary pads by American 
women has changed the picture. Adver- 
tising now leaves few details to the imag- 
ination and the price of pads has de- 
creased considerably. In fact, a recent 
Office of Price Administration order fixed 
the top price for a dozen pads at 22¢. 

In testing sanitary pads and tampons, 
CU considered all-round utility rather 
than any special individual features 
claimed for each brand. A survey made 
of use habits indicated that women are 
likely to change pads four or five times 
a day during the time of greatest flow; 
around twice a day at other times. 

These changes were made so fre- 
quently, the survey indicated, for com- 
fort and for esthetic reasons, rather than 
from necessity. 

Smaller, less bulky pads, capable of 
taking care of heavy flow under such use 
conditions, were considered more de- 
sirable, therefore, than heavy pads with 
larger total absorption power than is 
normally required. 


PADS 


Composition: ‘The absorbent section 
of most pads consists of either absorbent 
crepe paper, cellulose linters (cellulose 
ground into fine! fibers) or cotton. The 
cotton pads tested had no water-repellent 
features. While such pads hold consid- 
erable amounts of liquid before leaking, 
the outside stains through rather quickly. 

All of the cellulose linter pads tested 
had water-repellent features, either all 
around the pad, on the back and sides, 
or on the back only. Some of the ab- 
sorbent crepe paper pads had water-re- 
pellent features, some didn’t. Of the 
former type, some were water-repellent 
only on the back, some on the back and 
sides, and a very few others had an en- 
velope of water-repellent paper all 
around, 


Construction: An ideal sanitary pad, 
combining the best features of all those 
tested, would be constructed something 


like the pad shown in the accompanying 
cut. Of the 12 types of construction 
found in the 37 pads tested, none actually 
duplicated this ideal construction, though 
each type tended toward it to a greater 
or less degree. With slight alterations, 
Kotex Regular, Junior and Super, Modess 
Regular and Junior, Puritas and Sanimac 
could at least approach the ideal con- 
struction (see cut). 

Far from being ideally constructed 
were the pads made of cellulose sheets or 
linters without water-repellent coverings 


(Cashmere, Nu-vel, Topaz &c.) and 
those with non-water-repellent cotton 
linters covering the pad completely 


(Vees, Liggett’s Nappettes, Ward’s Super 
Soft). The latter construction tended to 
bring liquid to the sides of the pad, so 
that staining and leaking occurred 
rapidly. 


Disposal: Although most brands of 
napkins are advertised as “easily dispos- 
able” actually they are menaces to plumb- 
ing systems. Those with cotton fillers or 
cotton wrappers are most harmful, since 
cotton will not dissolve. Cellulose dust 
and crepe paper fillers can be flushed 
away safely if they are separated from 
their cotton and gauze wrappings and 
removed in two or three flushings. The 
best rule, however, is to keep a covered 
container in the bathroom or to dispose 
of the pads in the garbage pail. 


TAMPONS 


Tampons have appealed to many wo- 
men because their compactness and 
small bulk make them suitable for quick 
use and because they interfere less with 
normal activities than do pads. Since 
they are small, however, they can be used 
only by women with a moderate or slight 
flow, or during the last days of the per- 
iod. Since insertion is necessary, most 
gynecologists recommend their use only 
by married women. 


Safety: No thorough clinical study 
of the safety of tampons has yet been 
reported. Some doctors hold that in- 
fection of the uterus and tubes may occur 
as the result of damming back the flow, 
but there is little likelihood that this will 
occur in women with moderate or slight 
flow. One decided advantage in the use 
of tampons is that it removes the possi- 
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bility of contamination of the vaginal 
area by fecal material, a process that is 
frequent in the use of pads and that is 
responsible for many cases of infection 
by Trichomonas parasites. 


Efficiency: Tampons are smaller than 
pads and consequently hold less liquid. 
Test results indicate that they have to be 
changed as often as pads and in some 
cases more often. Women with more than 
norma! flow will probably find them un- 
satisfactory unless they are willing to 
change much more often. 

Holly-Pax advises the use of two tam- 
pons side by side together with an ex- 
ternal pad, if necessary, during periods 
of high flow. Lotus says that some 
women prefer the extra protection of the 
sanitary napkin during the first one or 
two days. Wix says that you may need 
the added protection of the pad if you 
are one of those who flow very heavily 
during the first twelve to twenty-four 
hours of the period. Directions accom- 
panying Fibs point out that they are “de- 
signed primarily for the waning days of 
the period. Most women cannot safely 
use any tampon throughout the entire 
period, for no tampon can give the pro- 
tection needed when the flow is heavy. 
However, if your flow is slight, you may 
use Fibs with safety on all days.” 

Such statements are much closer to 
the truth than those which say that tam- 
pons can be used as long as, or under the 
same conditions as, pads. 


Construction: Tampons are either com- 
pressed—pressed under high pressure to 
final size—or crimped—pressed lightly 
to final size. The crimped type will ab- 
sorb more liquid more rapidly than the 
compressed type, but will strike through 
more quickly. In all-round use, both 
types are about equally efficient. 

The Lotus tampon is wrapped in a 
sheet of water-repellent crepe paper. 
While this may tend to keep the liquid 
from striking through around the sides, 
it can and does strike through the center. 
The construction of each tampon tested 
is indicated in the ratings below. 


TESTS AND RATINGS 


As noted above, the ratings are based 
on all-round utility. Special features, 
while indicated, were not considered in 
the ratings unless they actually added to 
efficiency or comfort. Thus, water-repel- 
lent features which allowed or caused 
liquid to seep through at the side were 
rated on the basis of the interval before 
they struck through, giving a common 
basis for comparing all types of pads. 
Tampons were tested to determine both 
the speed with which they absorbed 
liquid and their total absorption. Pads 
were tested for absorption before striking 
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through, and for total absorption, that 
is, before leaking. 

Conditions of test simulated as far as 
possible conditions of actual use. A de- 
vice was used which allowed a colored 
solution to contact pads held under con- 
stant pressure. An average of five tests 
was taken as the final result for each 
brand, except where there was excessive 
variation, in which case more tests were 
made. Also considered in the ratings 
were such factors as general construction. 
Since size, weight and bulkiness have 
been more or less standardized, the 
brands tested showed little variation in 
these respects. 

Prices given in the ratings were those 
in effect before the OPA ceiling of 22¢ 
was adopted. All brands selling for more 
than 22¢ will have to lower their prices, 
with the possible exception of cotton 
pads selling over 25¢ (Aimcee, Gallia, 
Venus) which appear to be unaffected 
by the ceiling. 





Pads 





Best Buys 


The following pads of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value for 
the money in the order given. For full de- 
tails see listings under “Acceptable.” 


Puritas. 22¢. 


Sanimac. 61¢ for 3 doz Cost per doz, 
20.3¢. 
Belfair. 13¢. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price; 
price is given for box of 1 doz. unless other- 
wise noted) 


Puritas (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 
22¢. Composed of long and short alter- 
nating layers of cellulose sheets with a 
water-repellent backing and cotton linters 
on the body side and extending slightly 
over the edges. 

Sanimac (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 6l¢ 
for 3 doz. Cost per doz. 20.3¢. Composed 
of long and short alternating layers of 
cellulose sheets with a water-repellent 
backing and cotton linters on the body 
side and extending slightly over the edges. 

Aimcee (Associated Merchandising Corp., 
NYC).* 23¢. Cellulose sheets with cen- 
ter layers shorter than outer layers and 
water-repellent backing; cotton linters on 
body side extending over the edges. 

Style-Pak (F. & W. Grand Stores). 15¢ 
for 8. Cost per doz., 22.5¢. Cellulose 
sheets with center layers shorter than 
outer layers; water-repellent backing. 

Kotex Regular (International Cellucotton 

‘For list of AMC stores, see page 11 of 

your 1942 Buying Guide. 


Products Co., Chicago). 25¢. Made of 
cellulose sheets, surrounded by a layer 
of cotton linters, with a center layer of 
grooved paper which tended to distribute 
liquid down the length of the pad. This 
layer was surrounded by a folded sheet 
of crepe paper. In back of this was a 
thin sheet of water-repellent paper par- 
tially covering the pad, together with thin 
strips of water-repellent paper along the 
sides. 

Kotex Super (International Cellucotton 
Products Co.). 25¢. Made of cellulose 
sheets, surrounded by a layer of cotton 
linters, with a center layer of grooved 
paper which tended to distribute liquid 
down the length of the pad. This layer 
was surrounded by a folded sheet of 
crepe paper. In back of this was a thin 
sheet of water-repellent paper partially 
covering the pad, together with thin strips 
of water-repellent paper along the sides. 

Modess Junior (Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J.). 20¢. Made of cellulose 
linters packed in envelope of soft crepe 
paper, with water-repellent outer layer. 
Water-repellent paper backing and water- 
repellent cotton linters on back and edges. 

Modess Regular (Personal Products 
Corp.). 25¢. Made of cellulose linters 
packed in envelope of soft crepe paper, 
with water-repellent outer layer. Water- 
repellent paper backing and water-repel- 
lent cotton linters on back and edges. 

Lanvette (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co., NYC). 
20¢. Cellulose sheets with center layers 
shorter than outer layers; water-repellent 
backing. 

Nappettes (Owl Drug Co., San Francisco). 
19¢. Nappettes in the “Not Acceptable” 
list sold by Liggett Drug Co. are not the 
same pads. Made of alternating long and 
short layers of cellulose sheets with water- 
repellent backing. 

Veldown (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co.). 25¢. Had cellulose linters in 
crepe paper envelope with water-repellent 
backing and edges and cotton linters on 
body side and part of back. 

Ramona (Weinstein Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco). 20¢. Cellulose sheets with cen- 
ter layers shorter than outer layers; water- 
repellent backing. 

Belfair (Seabury, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J.). 13¢. Cellulose linters in crepe 
paper envelope, with water-repellent back- 
ing inside envelope. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, 114 E. 16 
St., NYC). 35¢ for 2 doz. Cost per doz., 
17.5¢. Made of alternating long and short 
layers of cellulose sheets with water-repel- 
lent backing. 

San-Nap-Pak (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.). 20¢. 
Cellulose sheets with center layers shorter 
than outer layers; water-repellent backing. 

Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 19¢. Made of alternating long 
and short layers of cellulose sheets with 
water-repellent backing. 

Venus (Venus Corp., NYC). $1. Cotton 
filled, and sewn on both ends to prevent 
shifting of cotton. A good grade cotton. 
Softer than other pads but large and 
bulky. No water-repellent covering. 

Economy (R. H. Macy & Co.). 22¢. Cel- 
lulose linters packed between sheets of 
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crepe paper with water-repellent backing 
and cotton linters around edges of body 
side. 

Lotus Deluxe (Sitroux Co., Inc., NYC). 
20¢. . Cellulose linters packed between 
sheets of crepe paper with water-repellent 
backing and cotton linters around edges 
of body side. 

Faircrest (The Fair, Chicago). 20¢. Cel- 
lulose sheets with water-repellent back- 
ing and cotton linters on body side and 
edges. 

Kotex Junior (International Cellucotton 
Products Corp.). 25¢. Made of cellulose 
sheets, surrounded by a layer of cotton 
linters, with a center layer of grooved 
paper which tended to distribute liquid 
down the length of the pad. This layer 
was surrounded by a folded sheet of 
crepe paper. In back of this was a thin 
sheet of water-repellent paper partially 
covering the pad, together with thin strips 
of water-repellent paper along the sides. 

Softnaps (Whelan Drug Stores, NYC). 
17¢. Cellulose linters enclosed in envelope 
of soft crepe paper, with water-repellent 
backing on the outside. 


The following pads are “Acceptable” if 
normal flow is small, or for the last day or 
two of the period. 

Sanoval (S. H. Kress Stores). 15¢ for 8. 
Cost per doz., 22.5¢. Cellulose sheets with 
cotton linters on the body side and edges. 
No water-repellent backing. 

Aimcee Cotton (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.*). 35¢. Cotton pad of only fair 
quality. No water-repellent covering. 

Gallia (The White House Store, San Fran- 
cisco). 50¢. Cotton pad of only fair 
quality. No water-repellent covering. 

Gimbel’s 808 (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 69¢ 
for 50. Cost per dozen, 16.5¢. Cellulose 
sheets with the center layer shorter than 
the outer layer and cotton linters on the 
body side and edges. No water-repellent 
backing. 

Gracets (Gimbe] Bros.). 19¢. Cellulose 
sheets with the center layer shorter than 
the outer layer and cotton linters on the 
body side and edges. No water-repellent 
backing. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn’s, NYC).  19¢. 

Cellulose sheets with the center layer 

shorter than the outer layer. Slightly 

water-repellent cotton linters on back. 


Not Acceptable 


The following pads are rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable” because of their poor absorption. 


Cashmere (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 15¢ 
for 10. Cost per doz, 18¢. Cellulose 
sheets. No water-repellent backing. 


Nu-Vel (Walgreen Co.). 20¢. Cellulose 
sheets with cotton linters on the body 
side and edges. No _ water-repellent 
backing. 


Topaz (S. S. Kresge Stores). 20¢. Cel- 
lulose sheets with cotton linters on the 
body side and edges. No water-repellent 
backing. 

Iris (Sitroux Co., Inc’). 20¢. Cellulose 
sheets with cotton linters on body side 
and edges. No water-repellent backing. 

Dixie Belle (Acme Cotton Products Co., 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SANITARY PADS: IDEAL AND ACTUAL 


An ideal sanitary pad, as constructed by CU technicians, has inside the outer gauze 
envelope and covering the bottom, sides and outer edges of the top, a few sheets of 
soft water-repellent crepe paper covered with a layer of water-repellent linters. Within 
these sheets on the face of the pad is a layer of cotton linters and under this two sheets 
of crepe paper with alternating water-repellent and absorbent grooves, which direct 
liquid along the length of the pad. Underneath are a few layers of absorbent paper or 
cellulose linters and a few sheets of water-repellent paper. Most like the ideally- 
constructed pad are Kotex, Modess, Puritas and Sanimac (similar to Puritas). Kotex 
has the grooved paper, which helps distribute liquid down the length, but it is entirely 
absorbent. The pad does not contain sufficient water-repellent sheets; the linters on 
its sides are not water-repellent. Modess is composed of cellulose linters packed in a 
double envelope of soft crepe paper, the outer layer of which is water-repellent all 
around. The envelope is covered with water-repellent linters and inside are a few 
sheets of water-repellent paper. Puritas (and Sanimac) are made of alternating long 
and short layers of cellulose sheets, with a water-repellent backing and cotton linters 
on the face and extending slightly over the edges. After each of these pads was 
altered by CU’s technicians to approach more closely the ideal construction, its 
resistance to staining was increased 25% 


Inc.). 20¢. Cotton pad of poor quality. 
No water-repellent backing. 

Marlene (J. J. Newberry Stores). 15¢ for 
8. Cost per doz., 22.5¢. Cellulose sheets 
with center layer shorter than outer layer. 
No water-repellent backing. 

Ward’s Super Soft Cat. No.—4730 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 39¢ for 24 plus postage. 
Cost per doz. 19.5¢ plus postage. Cel- 
lulose linters in soft crepe paper envelope, 
the outer layer of which was water-repel- 
lent all around. Water-repellent backing. 
Pad completely covered with non-water- 
repellent cotton linters so that liquid 
tended to come to sides of pad and soak 
through rapidly. 

Vees (Rieser Co., Inc.). 19¢. Cellulose 
linters in soft crepe paper envelope, the 


outer layer of which was water-repellent 
all around. Water-repellent backing. Pad 
completely covered with non-water-repel- 
lent cotton linters so that liquid tended 
to come to sides of pad and soak through 
rapidly. 

Nappettes (Liggett Drug Co.). 17¢. Nap- 
pettes in the “Acceptable” list, sold by 
Owl Drug Co., San Francisco, are not the 
same pad. Cellulose linters in soft crepe 
paper envelope, the outer layer of which 
was water-repellent all around. Water- 
repellent backing. Pad completely covered 
with non-water-repellent cotton linters so 
that liquid tended to come to sides of pad 
and soak through rapidly. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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Tampons 





All the tampons tested were fairly similar 
in all-round efficiency, with the exception 
of Cashay, which was found to be slightly 
superior. Choice of tampons is a matter of 
individual preference and price. The fol- 
lowing listing is in alphabetical order. Prices 
are for | doz., unless otherwise noted. 


Cashay (Park & Tilford, NYC). 33¢. Con- 
sisted of two puffs tied together with 8 
strips of gauze between; and the entire 
tampon held together by a string drawn 
through each section and wrapped around 
in two directions. Individually wrapped 
in cellophane. 

Fibs (International Cellucotton Products 
Co., Chicago). 20¢. Composed of com- 
pressed rolls of crepe paper wrapped in 
a loose woven cotton gauze-like jacket. 
String anchored to plug through hole and 
tied around tampon. Individually wrap- 
ped in cellophane. 

Holly-Pax (Universal Cotton Products 
Corp., Hollywood, Cal.). 20¢. Made of 
sheets of cotton linters, wound around a 
string and compressed. Individually wrap- 
ped in cellophane. 

Lotus (Sitroux Co., Inc.. NYC). 5 for 10¢. 
Cost per doz., 24¢. Made of absorbent 
cotton rolled up and covered with slightly 
water-repellent crepe paper and _ then 
slightly compressed. String ran half-way 
through and then down through the bot- 
tom. Wrapped in two envelopes contain- 
ing three and two tampons respectively, 
and enclosed in a container. Not as 
good as individually wrapped tampons. 

Meds (Personal Products Corp., Milltown, 
N. J.). 25¢ for 10. Cost per doz., 30¢. 
Made of cotton compressed so as to leave 
a hole running through the center half- 
way down the length. Enclosed in a 
cardboard tube with a plunger to enable 
tampon to be inserted without being 
touched; tampon wrapped in wax paper. 

Tampax Regular (Tampax, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J.). 3l¢ for 10. Cost per 
doz., 37.2¢. Consisted of a layer of ab- 
sorbent cotton about 344” x 1%” sewed 
down the middle and crimped to final 
size. In cardboard tube with plunger and 
individually wrapped in cellophane. 

Tampax Junior (Tampax, Inc.). 31¢ for 
10. Cost per doz., 37.2¢. Consisted of a 
layer of absorbent cotton about 244” x 
14”, sewn down the middle and crimped 
to final size. Packing similar to that of 
Tampax Regular, above. 

Tampax Super (Tampax, Inc.). 31¢ for 
10. Cost per doz., 37.2¢. Consisted of a 
layer of absorbent cotton about 434” x 
144”, sewn down the middle and crimped 
to final size. Packing similar to that of 
Tampax Regular above. 

W ix ( Universal Products Corp., Hollywood). 
45¢. Made of compressed absorbent cot- 
ton with the top wrapped in crepe paper. 
The center of the tampon was wrapped in 
a sheet of perforated cellophane; the string 
ran halfway through plug and out the bot- 
tom. Wrapped in four envelopes, each 
containing 3 tampons. 
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Raw Milk Hazard 


by HAROLD J. HARRIS, M.D. 
Lieutenant-Commander, United States Naval Reserve 


CU has often warned against unpasteurized milk and milk products 
as potential carriers of disabling diseases. Here a medical author- 
ity shows that one of these diseases—brucellosis—is of much 
greater importance as a public health menace than has been realized 


Dr. Harris has been on active duty in the 
Navy since May, 1941. Prior to that time he 
was in private practice in a rural region 
where he also served as health officer and 
had an opportunity to study brucellosis at 
first hand. His findings were published by 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, as a mono- 
graph, “Brucellosis (Undulant Fever)—Clini- 
cal and Subclinical,” in which he discussed 
the disease from the standpoint of diagnosis, 
symptoms, treatment and prevention. The 
opinions expressed in this article for the 
Reports are the private views of Dr. Harris, 
and are not to be construed as reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval 
Service at large. 


RUCELLOSIS is a relatively new term 

for an old disease, known variously 
as undulant fever, Malta fever and 
Mediterranean fever. Whatever its name, 
its principal cause is the same: drinking 
raw milk or eating raw milk products. 

The present term deservedly honors 
Sir David Bruce, the British Army Med- 
ical Officer who in 1886 discovered one 
of the family of germs responsible for 
the disease which was disabling hun- 
dreds of soldiers stationed at Malta. 
These germs, now known to be closely 
related, are called Brucella abortus 
(cow infection), Brucella suis (hog in- 
fection), and Brucella melitensis (goat 


infection). All three produce the little- 
understood illness which is gradually 
receiving the attention of doctors 
throughout the world. 

Moreover, the term brucellosis is a 
fortunate one, for it avoids the false im- 
plication that the disease is necessarily 
attended by fever, as was formerly 
supposed. The great majority of patients 
affected with brucellosis have either no 
fever or only a moderate daily or irreg- 
ular rise of temperature. This is the 
main reason why the disease has been so 
frequently overlooked. Naturally one 
would not suspect a disease thought to be 
fever-producing where little or no fever 
existed. 

Even when suspected, a “blood agglu- 
tination test” may be the only diagnostic 
method used and, if the test is negative, 
it is common to rule out the disease. 
Unfortunately, the agglutination test is 
negative in the majority of chronic cases 
and even in many acute ones. 

Accurate diagnosis of brucellosis re- 
quires several tests—the agglutination 
test, “intradermal test,” “opsonocyto- 
phagic test” and “cultures.” ’ 

Brucellosis may resemble so many 
other illnesses or symptom-complexes as 
to puzzle even the well-trained physician. 
In the acute form the patient’s fever is 
likely to be high, so that the disease 
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DANGER SIGN 


The New York State Health Dep't re- 
quires that this sign be prominently 
posted in all stores and eating places 
which sell or serve raw milk and cream 


resembles typhoid, rheumatic fever, or 
malaria. In the chronic form, it may 
simulate arthritis (rheumatism), tuber- 
culosis, neurasthenia or vitamin defi- 
ciency. 

Contrary to the widespread feeling 
that nothing can be done for brucellosis, 
proper treatment is highly satisfactory. 
In acute brucellosis—with high fever— 
the sulfonamides are often very effec- 
tive. In chronic cases, vaccine treatment 
using the brucella organisms is usually 
successful. Cases that do not respond 
to vaccine treatment will often be helped 
by “fever therapy.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RAW MILK 


It has been reliably estimated that 
approximately 10% of the population of 
the United States has become infected 
with brucella germs, and that about 1% 
of the 10% (that is, about a hundred 
thousand persons) are ill with brucel- 
losis. The rest may or may not have 
symptoms of milder character. 

When you realize that approximately 
15% of all the cows in the U.S., dis- 
tributed among about 45% of the herds, 
have been shown to be infected with 
brucella germs (known in cows as “con- 
tagious abortion of cattle” or “Bang’s 
disease”), that these cows periodically 
or regularly give off germs in their milk, 
and that even city dwellers frequently 
(often deliberately) obtain raw milk, 
you will not wonder that the disease is 


‘Explanation ot terms: agglutination test, 
an examination of the blood for brucella 
antibodies; intradermal test, a skin test simi- 
lar in principle to the tuberculin test; 
opsonocytophagic test, examination of the 
white blood cells for r. sistance to the brucella 
organism; cultures, growth and microscopic 
examination of bacteria that have invaded 
the blood stream, organs or tissues. 
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gaining recognition as a great public 
health problem. 

Raw milk, though not the only source 
of brucellosis in human beings, is cer- 
tainly the most common and the most 
easily avoided. Not only raw milk, but 
also unpasteurized by-products—butter- 
milk. cream, cheese, sweet butter, ice- 
cream—can be potent sources of infec- 
tion. 


OTHER SOURCES OF INFECTION 


Farmers frequently contract the dis- 
ease from milking infected cows, caring 
for these cows during calving or 
handling infected sheep, cows, goats, 
hogs or horses. Many a chronic “rheum- 
atism,” digestive disturbance, anemia, 
neurasthenia or periodic fever in farm- 
ers is brucellosis in disguise. 

Laboratory workers frequently develop 
the disease from handling the live cul- 
tures (the germ is exceedingly infec- 
tious, apparently even through unbroken 
skin). Veterinarians, if working with 
infected animals, almost always contract 
the disease. Workers handling freshly 
killed carcasses in slaughter houses or 
butcher shops are frequently victims, 
too. 

Economically the disease is of great 
importance, causing the loss of millions 
of dollars annually through the slaugh- 
ter of badly infected cows, calves that 
are aborted, and hogs, horses, sheep and 
goats that die or must be killed because 
of disease or abortion. 

The main point about brucellosis is 
that the disease is, to a large extent, 
preventable in human beings through the 
relatively simple and inexpensive pro- 
cedure of pasteurization of all milk, 
whether it is to be bottled or to be used 
for milk products. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, in the July 15, 1938 issue of Public 
Health Reports, stated: “If all milk were 


efficiently pasteurized or boiled before 
being consumed, there would be no 
brucellosis excepting in those occupa- 
tional groups whose work brings them 
into contact with infected animals or 
infected carcasses.” 

Note that the word pasteurized was 
qualified by the adverb “efficiently.” 
Bootlegging of raw milk under pasteur- 
ized labels, mixing raw cream with pas- 
teurized cream to save time and expense, 
the failure of pasteurizing equipment to 
perform its work properly unless con- 
stantly supervised by competent, honest 
operators and inspectors—all are ways 
in which raw milk products pass to 
consumers under the guise of being pas- 
teurized. 

Now, with the war, comes a new threat. 
Failure of electricity, due to sabotage 
or bombing or more natural causes, 
would interfere with the operation of 
pasteurization plants which depend upon 
electric power. There is but one answer 
to that problem—to label milk left un- 
pasteurized with large letters: 


RAW MILK—UNSAFE FOR HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION UNLESS’ BOILED. 


Unfortunately, there are still many 
misguided persons who maintain the 
fiction that raw milk is the only form 
of milk which is flavorful, vitamin-rich, 
digestible. They claim that pasteuriza- 
tion robs milk of much of its food value. 

Actually, the flavor of properly pas- 
teurized milk is so slightly changed as 
to be practically imperceptible from 
that of raw milk. Its vitamin content is 
but slightly impaired (chiefly a loss of 
vitamin C, for which even raw milk 
is a poor and unreliable source). Its di- 
gestibility is unimpaired, and its mineral 
content and assimilability are unchanged 
by pasteurization. 

Although many cities have ordinances 
requiring pasteurization of milk, city 





Heat 


H&A lamps are among those consumer 
goods due fo go off the market for 
the duration. They are already scarce 
in many stores. If you feel that you need 
a heat lamp, you'd better get one now. 

But first you ought to be clear on what 
a heat lamp is—and isn't; on what it 
will—and won't—do. Heat lamps will 
work no wonders, as some sellers have 
claimed. 

But they are useful in some conditions, 
mainly for those ailments commonly 
treated with electric pads or hot water 
bottles — "aching muscles," “lumbago,” 
"stiff neck,” “charley horse,” “neuralgia,” 
&c. Because they are generally more 
easily manipulated than methods of ap- 
plying heat directly, they are sometimes 
preferable for home use. And often 
they can be used on regions of the body 





Lamps 


where pads or hot water bottles can't. 

Advertising claims for special “intra- 
red" lamps mean little. Any heat-pro- 
ducing object—an open fire, a radiator, 
on electric light bulb—conveys heat 
through the medium of infra-red rays. 
Moreover, the rays produced by a 
large electric light bulb are more pene- 
trating and effective than those gener- 
ated by the so-called “infra-red units.” 

You can get a satisfactory heat lamp 
in a@ hardware, photographic, drug or 
electrical supply store for $1 to $2. Such 
a lamp consists of a cup-shaped reflector 
attached to a stand or a rubber cov- 
ered clamp. Because the latter type can 
be fastened to the back of a chair or 
head of a bed, it is preferable. The 
most useful bulb for the lamp is a 250- 
watt Mazda CK. 
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residents can contract brucellosis during 
trips out of town—in roadhouses, inns, 
&c. Furthermore, many Summer vaca- 
tioners deliberately seek out raw milk 
on the theory that it is pure, wholesome 
and “natural.” 

Some of these same people, weeks or 
even years later, come down with a 
vague illness which puzzles the doctor 
and taxes the purse before it is even 
diagnosed. Later, in many cases, comes 
the long effort to get relief by various 
means, with impaired health as the ulti- 
mate result. 

It is never sufficient to inquire casu- 
ally about the milk supply. A favorite 
trick (or error) of the raw milk pro- 
ducer or distributor is to say: “Of course 
the cows from which this milk comes 
were tested—they are certified to be all 
right by the State.” Actually such herds 
may have been tested only for tubercu- 
losis, 

As a matter of fact, even herds of cat- 
tle repeatedly tested for Bang’s disease 
or brucellosis and shown in the usual 
tests to be free of positive “reactors,” 
may harbor cows whose milk gives off 
the germs of brucellosis but whose blood 
tests fail to show the characteristic ag- 
glutination reaction. The milk of such 
cows is as unsafe as that from a herd 
which has not been “certified.” 

The term “certified” is also used to 
apply to a specially prepared grade of 
milk which has been much touted by 
the dairy people as the safest form of 
milk for children. Certified raw milk is 
excellent milk to the extent that it is 
prepared under strict sanitary measures 
(and sold at a very fancy price to reim- 
burse its producers for their effort and 
for their advertising). It is likely to be 
safer than Grade A or B raw milk be- 
cause of these precautions—but, unless 
certified milk is also pasteurized, it is 
unsaje from the standpoint of brucel- 
losis infection. 


OTHER DISEASES FROM RAW MILK 


Though brucellosis is the most com- 
mon, it is not the only disease contracted 
from raw milk. Epidemics of virulent, 
death-dealing septic (streptococcic) sore 
throat traceable to raw milk are all too 
well-known. 

Typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
bacillary dysentery also rank among the 
unpleasant possibilities in store for those 
who carelessly or wilfully consume un- 
pasteurized milk and milk products. 

For your health’s sake—know the milk 
you drink. 





In the July Reports CU will tell about 
some recent investigations into the value 
of commercial vitamin B complex prep- 
arations. 
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Antiseptics: Use & Misuse 


Indiscriminate use of antiseptics is apt to be harmful. In 
this report, CU discusses the relative merits of some common 


antiseptics and gives advice on how (and how not) to use them 


ast month CU cited results of recent 
scientific investigations which indicate 
that commercial mouthwashes and anti- 
septics are apt to do more harm than 
good and that even the use of standard 
antiseptics such as iodine has its dangers. 
For these, like all known effective anti- 
septic agents, injure the tissue and blood, 
handicapping these cells in their fight 
against infections in the body to a greater 
or less extent. 

The so-called colloidal silver anti- 
septics—Argyrol, Protargol, Neo-Silvol, 
Collargol and other silver salts—are fre- 
quently used in the treatment of sore 
throats, tonsillitis and the common cold. 
Medical opinion is tending to the belief 
that they will not alleviate or cure any of 
these conditions, but used inexpertly, 
they can aggravate the infection. They 
can also lead to a condition known as 
“argyria”—a permanent bluish discolora- 
tion of the skin and mucous membranes, 
characterized by deposits of insoluble 
silver in the tissues. 

As has been pointed out, “the indis- 
criminate use of colloidal silver solutions, 
especially in the prophylaxis and treat- 
ment of upper respiratory infections is 
probably capable of doing more harm 
than good.” 


NOSE AND THROAT INFECTIONS 


Acute infections of the nose and throat 
are better treated by rest in bed. Pain 
and soreness of the throat will respond 
more effectively to frequent hot drinks 
and an ice collar around the neck than 
to antiseptics, swabs or drops. Gargling, 
occasionally of some help in throat dis- 
orders, is much more effective with a hot 
fluid, than with an antiseptic preparation. 
When a disorder of the nose or throat is 
accompanied by fever, a physician’s serv- 
ices are necessary. 

Another common use of antiseptics 
which is of no value is in their applica- 
tion to acute infections of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissues, such as pimples, 
boils and abscesses. Painting a pimple 
with tincture of iodine will not bring it to 
a head or “sterilize” the pus. Nor are wet 
applications of Absorbine, Jr.. Hexylre- 
sorcinol or Listerine of any value, though 


? Drs. Louis Goodman and Alfred Gilman, 
The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics. 
Macmillan Co., 1941; p. 860. 





they will probably do no harm. Wet 
applications of Lysol, on the other hand, 
can be definitely injurious; burns of the 
skin have occurred from such applica- 
tions. Salves such as “ichthyol” are use- 
less for treatment of pimples and boils. 

The best way to treat a pimple or a 
boil—unless medical care is required—is 
by application of hot wet compresses. 
Boric acid, epsom salt or bicarbonate of 
soda may be added to the water in suitable 
proportions (to one glass of hot tap water 
add one teaspoonful of boric acid, or one 
tablespoonful of epsom salts or soda) if 
desired, but heat and moisture are the 
important things. Soft, clean, closely 
meshed cotton or linen material (not 
gauze or absorbent cotton) folded to 
make several layers is best for hot, wet 
compresses, A heat lamp or hot water 
bottle may be used to keep the dressings 
hot. 


FOR BURNS AND WOUNDS 


Antiseptic solutions are of value in the 
treatment of mild burns, sunburn and 
oozing, itching infections ef the skin such 
as poison ivy or weeping “eczema.” The 
best antiseptics for these disorders are 
not any of the’ commercial proprietary 
remedies but as in the case of boils, ordi- 
nary, bland household antiseptics. Cold, 
wet compresses dipped in boric acid 
solution (one teaspoonful to a glass of tap 
water which has been boiled and then 
cooled) or Burow’s solution (one table- 
spoonful to a glass) will do much to 
relieve burning, soreness and itching. 

The compresses, made of the same ma- 
terials used for hot dressings, should be 
kept on cold, and sopping wet, for several 
hours, if possible. Infections or burns 
near the eyes should be treated only 
with boric acid solutions. 

Choice of an antiseptic for superficial 
skin eruptions or inflammations is easy 
compared to selection of one for first aid 
treatment of cuts and wounds. The ques- 
tion has always been complicated by the 
great numbers of antiseptics advertised 
to doctors and consumers. Recent nation- 
wide first aid training under the auspices 
of the Red Cross has brought to the at- 
tention of the consumer the virtues of 
mild (2%) tincture of iodine as an anti- 
septic for cuts and wounds. 

There is no doubt that mild tincture of 
iodine is an excellent all-round antiseptic 
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for household use. It will destroy or in- 
hibit the growth of disease-producing 
germs which may inhabit the skin ad- 
jacent to a wound, and will not cause the 
burn that ordinary tincture of iedine 
(7%) produces. If not poured into a 
wound (and it never should be) mild 
tincture of iodine will not smart and 
therefore can be used for children. 

Before iodine is applied, grease or dirt 
on the skin adjacent to the wound should 
be washed off with benzene. If this is not 
available, soap and water may be used. 
So-called “germicidal” soaps are not ap- 
preciably more germ-destroying than 
ordinary toilet soap. 

As we pointed out in the May Reports, 
the iodine (or other antiseptic) should 
be applied at the margin and around a 
wound, but not directly into the wound. 
This will remove germs from the adjacent 
skin, but will not allow the antiseptic to 
get into and harm the wound itself. In 
the case of small cuts, obviously, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid introducing antiseptic into 
the cut, but the less, the better. 


OTHER ANTISEPTICS 


Other relatively safe and effective anti- 
septics on the market are the mercury 
antiseptics: Merphenyl compounds, Meta- 
phan, Mercresin, and Merthiolate either 
in tincture or watery solution. 

Mercurochrome, another mercury prep- 
aration, on the other hand, jis not a good 
antiseptic. The story of how it was bally- 
hooed to proportions far out of line with 
its actual effectiveness was told in the 
May 1939 Reports. If you have Mercuro- 
chrome in your first aid kit or medicine 
chest, replace it with mild tincture of 
iodine or one of the other mercury solu- 
tions. Don’t depend on Hexylresorcinol, 
Absorbine, Jr., Pepsodent Antiseptic, or 
Listerine either—all have comparatively 
negligible antiseptic properties. 

The chlorine antiseptics, Zonite, Hy- 
chlorite, &c., are not suitable for first aid. 
They should be used only under direction 
of a physician because of their caustic 
properties. Likewise, antiseptic dyes— 
acriflavine, gentian violet, brilliant green, 
scarlet red, carbol fuchsin and bismuth 
violet-—are useful and safe only in the 
hands of a physician. 

Hydrogen peroxide is a weak antiseptic 
used chiefly to clear away blood stains or 
clots, or foreign materials, and is of no 
value in first aid. 

Unguentine is representative of the so- 
called antiseptic salves. While they may 
do no harm on small superficial burns, 
they have no place in first aid treatment 
of cuts and wounds, both because they 
are not adequate antiseptics and because 
they are likely to help introduce germs 
into a cut or wound by virtue of their 
greasiness. 
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Your 1942 Vacation 


. . » can be a highly enjoyable experience in spite of transpor- 
tation limitations. Here CU lists some out-of-the ordinary vaca- 


tions and some sources of information for the vacation-planner 


Come June, 
the newspaper 
and maga- 
zine advertise- 
ments get into 
full swing with 
talk about 
“beautiful vis- 
tas” and “ro- 
mantic nights” in Alabama or California 
or Timbuctoo. Vacation time is here. 

But this June we are in the midst of 
a war—-a total war—and total war means 
priorities, scarcities, rationing. You 
won't be able to take an ocean cruise 
this year; gasoline and tire rationing 
will cut down automobile travel; even 
bus and train travel may be limited. 

On the other hand, the strain of war- 
time, with overwork and fatigue, anxiety 
and “war nerves,” makes the need for a 
vacation in many cases greater than ever. 

Everybody needs the let-up that a va- 
cation out-of-doors can give, the stimula- 
tion of seeing new things, the recreation 
of playing and working at something 
different from everyday. 

All this may be true, you say, but how 
can I take a vacation when so many of 
the customary methods of transporta- 
tion are now unavailable? Where can I 
go, how can I get there, and all at a 
reasonable cost? 

CU cannot, of course, report on all 
available travel and vacation facilities. 
But a great deal of information has been 
published which can help you plan this 
year’s trip. We can give you some ob- 
jective information on the subject, and 
refer you to some of the sources of in- 
formation on special kinds of vacations. 

In listing these references, CU is as- 
suming that automobile and ocean-going 
steamship travel will be the only methods 
of transportation entirely eliminated for 
longer trips. While there is every indi- 
cation that bus and train travel for ci- 
vilians will be curtailed, as yet there is 














no evidence that they will be done away 
with completely. 

Thus the National Park Service re- 
ports that while 85% of the visitors to 
the National Parks traveled by automo- 
bile last year, the bus and train facilities 
to the nation’s great parks, historic sites 
and monuments are great enough to ac- 
commodate nearly all of this number. 

Furthermore, CU believes that this is 
the time to concentrate on ways of travel 
not usually considered by vacationists— 
bicycling, hiking, canoeing, horseback 
riding. Bicycling promises to be a spe- 
cial favorite; it’s already receiving much 
attention in the news, and in ads. 

Would-be vacation cyclists must, of 
course, realize that they can’t buy any new 
adult-size bicycles at present; their sale 
has been frozen by the OPA. 

You may be able to buy a second hand 
bike, however. Since they come under 
the general maximum price regulation, 
they can’t be sold above the highest price 
charged for them during March, though 
naturally this price will vary among 
dealers. 

The costs of travel have risen in about 
the same proportion as have the costs of 
consumer goods, but the average resort 
still charges $5 to $10 a day. 

If you go on a hiking, bicycling, 
canoeing or horseback riding trip, your 
expenses should be much less, The 
American Youth Hostels estimate that 
$1 a day will cover all expenses (except 
equipment) on their trips. 

Most of the publications and organi- 
zations mentioned below will help you 
determine the cost of your trip. 


BOOKS 


The Vacation Guide by Ropert Spiers 
BENJAMIN; Whittlesey House, New York, 
1940; $2.50. 


An excellent guide book and source 
of information on trips of all kinds in 
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all parts of the country. A partial list 


of the chapter headings include: Auto 
Trips (this chapter will be of little value 
now); National Parks; Dude Ranches 
(names, addresses, facilities and rates of 
many ranches are given); Riding Trips; 
Sports Vacations—Golf, Tennis, &c.; 
Fishing; Hunting; Youth Hosteling; Hik- 
ing; Mountain Climbing; Canoe Trips; 
Winter Sports; Cultural Vacations—Sum- 
mer Music, Schools and Theatres; Eat- 
ing Around America. This book gives 
specific information; nameés, addresses 
and rates are always mentioned. By far 
the best general guide on the subject. 


101 American Vacations from $25 to 
$250—A Budgeted Guide for Holiday 
Spending by Horace Coon; Doubleday 
Doran & Co., New York, 1941; $2.50. 
Illustrated. 


Brief, concise cost accounts of 10] 
trips all over the country. These trips 
start from twenty or thirty large cities. 
The methods of transportation include 
automobile, train, bus, bicycle, boat and 
foot power—the largest number of trips, 
however, are planned for automobile 
travel. Some of these trips are new and 
unusual, but the majority are not. Worth 
looking into, but not a “Best Buy.” 


American Guide Series; prepared by 
the Writers’ Project of the Works Proj- 
ect Administration for each State in 
the Union. The books were not pub- 
lished by the government, but by private 
publishers. They are available at some 
large book stores, and at libraries. 


These guides are undoubtedly the most 
complete sources of information regard- 
ing any one state. Besides a thorough 
presentation of the state’s natural his- 
tory, cultural and folk background, &c., 
each guide contains a large number of 
planned tours of the interesting areas in 
the state. (These tours were planned 
primarily for automobile travel, but many 
of them can be taken with’ other means 
of transportation.) 

The American Guide Series also in- 
cludes several works on principal Amer- 
ican cities, special areas like Key West 
and New England, and famous trails 
and routes (the Oregon Trail from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, the 
Horseshoe Trail, the Ocean Highway 
from New York to Florida, &c). 


Where to Eat, Sleep and Play East of 
the Mississippi, Garden City Publishing 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1942-43 edi- 
tion, $1. 

The sub-title reads: “An Unbiased 
and Personal Guide to good hotels, restau- 
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rants, tourist homes and lodges, ski re- 
sorts, dude ranches and foremost vaca- 
tion spots, tried and proved by the travel- 
ers of today for the travelers of tomor- 
row with notes about things of interest 
along the way.” Fairly good for a book 
covering so large an area, but not nearly 
so comprehensive for a smaller area as 
the American Guide Series. 


Where to Eat, Sleep and Play West of 
the Mississippi. Same as above, but 
covering the western part of the United 
States. 


Lodging for a Night—Good places to 
spend the night—hotels, inns, overnight 
guest houses and modern auto courts. 
Adventures in Good Eating—DuNCAN 
Hines, Bowling Green, Kentucky, latest 
edition, $1.50. 


Smaller volume than either of the two 
above. Seems to concentrate on good eat- 
ing places. There is no way to test the 
value of this volume (or the two preced- 
ing ones) except to go out and eat, sleep 
and play at the places mentioned. It 
would seem that the chief value of these 
books lies in their serving as reference 
books for inveterate travelers. 


Bicycling as a Hobby by Rotanp C. 
Geist; Harper & Bros., New York; 1940; 
$2. Illustrated. 


Covers the purchase, repair and riding 
of bicycles, organization of bicycle clubs, 
clothes to wear, places to go, &c. Con- 
tains many helpful hints on all phases 
of bicycle riding and bicycle trips. Ex- 
cellent—if you have a bicycle or can 
get one. 


Quick Water and Smooth—A Canoe- 
ist’s Guide to New England Rivers by 
Joun C. Pues and Tuomas D. 
Carnot; Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 
Vt.; 1935; $1.50. 


A handy-size volume containing de- 
tailed canoeing information for about 150 
New England rivers. Also several chap- 
ters of helpful tips on the construction, 
purchase, repairing and paddling of a 
canoe. Has several maps which on an 
actual trip must be supplemented by 
U.S. Geological Survey maps. This book 
may be out of date in some instances, 
but it is the only one of its kind that we 
know of. 


Foldboat Holidays edited by J. Kiss- 
NER; Greystone Press, New York; 1940, 
$2.50. Illustrated. 


Good general information on the pur- 
chase, repair and handling of foldboats, 


plus detailed information on foldboat 

trips on specific rivers all over the coun- 

try. 

The Real Log Cabin by Cuuson D. 
AvpricH; Macmillan, N. Y. C.; 1941; 
$2.50. 


Sunset’s Cabin Plan Book; Lane Pub- 
lishing Co., San Francisco; 1938; $1. 


These books explain quite thoroughly 
the various methods of log cabin con- 
struction, with special emphasis on con- 
struction without manufactured material 
(nails, plumbing, hardware, &c.) Sunset’s 
Cabin Plan Book was prepared as a man- 
ual to be used in connection with build- 
ing Summer homes in the National For- 
ests. (See section on National Forests 
under government publications.) 
Camping and Woodcraft by Horace 

Kepuart; Macmillan, N. Y. C.; 1941; 
$2.50. 

A comprehensive handbook for anyone 
who plans to spend time camping, hiking, 
canoeing, riding or vacationing in any 
manner in the out-of-doors. Detailed in- 
formation on all aspects of camping and 
woodcraft. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES 


The largest publishers of vacation and 
travel information are the Federal and 
State governments. Below are the prin- 
cipal agencies whose services and publi- 
cations are at your disposal: 


The National Park Service: This or- 
ganization supervises some 160 National 
Parks, historical and military parks, 
monuments and memorials, and recrea- 
tion areas. 

All of the National Parks can be 
reached by at least one bus or train line, 
and usually several transportation sys- 
tems are available. 

The National Park Service publishes 
an illustrated booklet, Glimpses of the 
National Parks, which describes all the 
National Parks, and also issues a 
Recreational Map which indicates all 
Federal and State Parks and reservations 
together with their various recreational 
facilities. Supplementing these two basic 
publications are illustrated booklets with 
detailed information on the available 
transportation facilities, guided tours, 
camps and shelters, scenic beauties, mu- 
seums, schools, riding, walking or boat- 
ing trails, special activities, hotels, &c. 
in each National Park. For any addi- 
tional information you may want write 
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directly to the National Park Service, 
Dep’t of Interior, Washington, D. C. All 


their publications are free. 


United States Forest Service: Besides 
the National Parks, there are 161 Na- 
tional Forests, the major function of 
which is not recreation as in the case of 


the National Parks but to make certain 
areas available for the practice of for- 
estry, soil reclamation, conservation and 
related activities. 

Nevertheless, certain recreational fa- 
cilities are available in the National For- 
ests. These areas are, of course, much 
less developed than the National Parks, 





Seven Unusual Ways 
To Have a Wonderful Time 


F you want an enjoyable vacation despite limited transportation facilities— 
Take a trip on a river or lake steamer. There are a number of boat services 
on the rivers and lakes of America: the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, the 





Colorado (through the Grand Canyon), the Hudson—all these rivers and several 
others carry passenger steamers. There are also special cruises in the Great 
Lakes, up the inland waterways of Canada, and in the newly created “Great 
Lakes of the South” (the many lakes and channels linking Muscle Shoals and 
the TVA project). Write to the American Express Travel Service or to the 
United States Travel Bureau for further information. 


Take a cruise on a sailing schooner in the safe inside waters of the Atlantic 
coast. These cruises cost between $35 and $40 a week for all expenses. Write 
to the Maine or Virginia State Travel Bureaus for more information. 

Work as a hired hand on a farm. If you want to learn something about farm- 
ing and at the same time help the war effort, you can work for your board and 
keep (and a small wage if the farmer thinks you are worth it) on a well-run 
farm. Your health must be good (you will need a physician’s certificate of good 
health) because the work will be hard. For further information write to the 
Volunteer Land Corps, 8 West 40th Street, New York City or to your local 
State Employment Office. 

Board at an approved farm. If you want the farm life, but don’t want to 
work as hard as you will have to as a hired hand, you can live at a farm with 
most modern conveniences for between $16 and $18 a week. Write to Farm 
Vacations, Inc., 51 Chambers Street, New York City for further information. 
This organization has a list of between sixty and seventy farms which have 
been picked for the cleanliness, comfort, scenic value and good food they can 
offer city people who want to live on a farm. Most of their recommended farms 
are in New York State, though there are a few in northern Pennsylvania. 

Rent a cabin in one of your state parks. Many states have a number of 
comfortable, partially furnished cabins or cottages for rent by the week, month, 
or season at reasonable rentals (in New York State cabins are available at $7 
a week or $25 a month). Write to your State Park Commission for further 
information. 


No matter 
where you live, you will find within a convenient distance the right kind of 
country for such a trip. For further information, see the sections in the accom- 
panying text on the National Park Service, U.S. Forest Service, American Youth 
Hostels and the Appalachian Trail Conference. 


Rent a horse, a canoe or a bicycle and go on a camping trip. 


Join a trail riding party making an expedition through one of the National 
Forests. Expeditions lasting between ten days and two weeks have been planned 
in the wild territory of half a dozen states. The first one leaves for the Great 
Smoky Mountains on June 16th and the last for the High Sierras of California 
on August 24th. These trail riding parties are organized on a non-profit basis 
with each rider paying an equal share of the cost—usually around $11 a day— 
which includes horses, food, and the cooks, guides and other assistants accom- 
panying the expedition. For information, write to the American Forestry Associ- 
ation, 919 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal material 
carried since publication of the 1942 
Buying Guide issue. By supplementing 
the Buying Guide index with this one, 
members can instantly locate current mo- 
terial and keep abreast of changes re- 
sulting from new fests. Page numbers 
run consecutively beginning with the 
January 1942 issue. Jan. 1—28; Feb. 
29—56; Mar. 57—84; Apr. 85—112; 
May 113—140; June 141—168. 

Reports starred replace material in 
the 1942 Buying Guide 


Air raid prepara- Mineral oil. 69, 77 
tions 14 Motor oil, sum- 
Antiseptics*..132, 162 mer* _ 127 
Athlete's foot* 133 —winter*® 15 

Automobile insur- Nose drops, min- 
ance . 23 eral oil* .. . 9 

Autos, care...38, 150 Paints, exterior®.. 10! 
—1942 models... 32 —interior® 121 
—used* ; % Pajamas, men's*.. 92 

Batteries, flash- Pencils, mechani- 
light* 9 cal 12 


Burns, treatment 


Phonograph 


° needles* : 
Brucellosis 160 FM Radio-phono- 
Care & repair graphs® ..... 4 

—cooking uten- Radios, small*.... 6! 

sils 102 Record changers*. 44 


—electric cords. 48 
—rugs & uphol- 


Rug shampoos... . 145 
Sanitary napkins*. 157 


stery 150 Sewing machines*, |7 
—shoes .. 130 Sheets* ... 10 
—textiles ...... 73 Shirts, men's*. 


1 
Cleansing tissues*,153 Toilet paper*. 7 


Cooking utensils... 67 Towels, bath*. 

First aid kits 88 —dish* . ‘ 9 
Flashlights* 117 —dishcloths* . 8 
Gardening* 94 —face* 7 
Glue . 125 —paper . 129 
Hair shampoos*.. 7! Vacations .. 163 
Halitosis . Vitamin products. 74 


Household oils*... 47 Water heaters.... 155 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


| am enclosing $............ for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


[] Special Combination Offer— 


“Look Before You Cook" ($1.50) 

“Good Health & Bad Modicine” 
($1.50) 

“Our Common Ailment" ($1.00) 

"Your Marriage” ($2.00) 


Price to CU Members for all 
four—$4.75. 


C1) “Our Common Ailment'—$1.00. 


[-] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940 — each $1.75. 1941 — $2.50. 
(Check year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$8. 


[] Any Three Volumes Ordered To- 
gether—$5. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
6SP2 








\. 
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and are, therefore, ideally suited for — 


woodsmen and others who are eager to 
“get away from it all”. 

The National Forests are divided into 
ten regions with offices in Missoula, 
Mont.; Denver,--Colo.; Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Ogden, Utah; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Washington, D. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Juneau, 
Alaska. 

From each of these regional offices 
you can obtain attractive booklets, well 
illustrated, which describe fully the 
recreational facilities—camping shelters, 
fishing streams, walking and riding trails 
—available in the National Forests 
within that region as well as information 
on transportation to and within the 
forest. 

The U. S, Forest Service will lease 
land to any citizen for the construction 
of a Summer home at a nominal rental 
(usually less than $25 a year). The 
only requirements are that certain stand- 
ards of sanitation, fire prevention, &c. 
be observed, and that a minimum amount 
of improvement be made each year. 

There are three National Forests within 
350 miles of New York City; these and 
other National Forests are equally ac- 
cessible to other large cities along the 
Atlantic Coast. 








f % 
CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[] Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
and Buying Guide for one year. 

(J Renew my membership for one year. 

| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 

[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Buying Guide and 
Bread & Butter for one year. 

[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


$1 TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
(Memberships at this rate cannot be 
entered after Sept. |, 1942) 
Please send the 1942 Buying Guide 
issue, the next 3 issues of the Re- 
ports and the next 13 issues of 
Bread & Butter to the person whose 
name and address appear below: 
C0 / enclose $1. 
(lf you are a CU member, write your 
name on the following line. If you are 


not, have a CU member countersign 
this order in the same space) 








| AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL $O DESIGNATED. 


NAME.. 
ADDRESS 
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State Parks and 


= == Camping Grounds: 


r Information about 
\ PA such areas in your 
state may be ob- 
tained from your 
State Park Com- 
mission. If you don’t 
know where it is, 
the U.S. Tourist bureau, Washington, 
D.C., will be glad to give you its name 
and address. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey: This 
organization publishes basic maps, navi- 
gation handbooks, tide and current 
charts, and related material pertaining 
to all coastal waters. The material is 
reasonably priced and may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. (Large map or 
sporting goods stores usually carry a 
limited selection of these maps.) 





U. S. Geological Survey: Topographi- 
cal maps of the entire country made on 
a scale of one inch to one mile are avail- 
able from this agency. These maps indi- 
cate trails, camping facilities, sources of 
water, general terrain and other material 
important for all types of trips through 
open country. An index map of the 
United States identifying by number 
all scale maps of specific areas is avail- 
able from the Director, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL SOURCES 


American Youth Hostels, Inc., North- 
field, Mass, This is an organization of 
camp shelters (converted farm or com- 
munity buildings), situated at convenient 
locations along many of the best walk- 
ing, riding and canoeing trails of the 
United States. The purpose of this coun- 
try-wide system of “hostels” is to provide 
low-priced food, shelter and other neces- 
sities as well as congenial company, for 
campers and hikers of all ages. 

There are some 250 youth hostels in 
the United States with large numbers of 
them concentrated in circuits in New 
England, western New York, western 
Pennsylvania, the Highland country in 
North Carolina, the Missouri Ozarks, the 
Great Lakes country of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, the Seattle and Tacoma area 
of Washington, along the coast of Ore- 
gon, and the Santa Cruz, San Francisco, 
Oakland area of California. 

To make use of the Youth Hostel fa- 
cilities, you must have an AYH pass ($1 
for persons under 2] years old; $2 for 
persons over 21), an AYH Sleeping Sack 
($1.39), and on AYH Handbook 
(50¢). The fee for the pass covers a 
subscription to the AYH Knapsack, a 
quarterly periodical devoted to news and 
information about the hostels. 

Bunks, mattresses, blankets and heavy 


cooking equipment are provided by the 
hostels. The overnight charge is 25¢ 
with an additional charge of 5¢ (in the 
Summer) or 10¢ (in the Winter) for 
fuel, light, heat, water. The hosteler 
cooks his own meals, makes his own bed, 
and shares in the work of keeping the 
hostel clean and in good condition. 

The AYH Handbook gives details on 
the various special tours offered by the 
AYH. These tours, lasting between six 
and nine weeks, cost between $95 and 
$225 and are made via bicycle and train, 
bicycle and boat, walking and train, or 
walking and boat. 

Appalachian Trail Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This organization is an 
amalgamation of all the hiking clubs of 
the Maine-to-Georgia Appalachian 
Range. The famous Appalachian Trail 
which extends some 2,000 miles through 
this range is described in detail in five 
basic Guides: 

Guide to the Ap- 
palachian Trail in 
Maine, $1.50. 

Guide to the Ap- 
palachian Trail in 
New England, $1.25 

Guide to the Ap- 
palachian Trail 
from the Housa- 
tonic River to the Susquehanna, 75¢. 

Supplement to the Guide to the Paths 
in the Blue Ridge, $1.25 (original edi- 
tion is out of print). 

Guide to the Appalachian Trail in the 
Southern Appalachians, $1.00. 

In addition to these basic guides, the 
Conference publishes many supplemen- 
tary handbooks, as well as guides to 
special areas adjacent to the Trail 
country. 

Many of the member clubs of the Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference and related 
hiking clubs publish guides and hand- 
books dealing with other good walking 
and camping areas. 

For more complete information on any 
specific area, write to the Appalachian 
Trail Conference, 1624 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. All guides published 


by these clubs are accompanied by maps. 





PRIVATE RESORTS 


The best sources of information on 
private resort hotels, adult camps, dude 
ranches and other vacation spots within 
a smal] area are the state travel pub- 
licity bureaus, which exist in 44 states. 
If you do not know the address of the 
travel bureau in your state, write to the 
U. S. Travel Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Your inquiry will be referred to the 
proper organization. (Robert Spiers 
Benjamin’s book, The Vacation Guide, 
contains the names and addresses of 
all state travel publicity bureaus.) 
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Advertising vs Aluminum 


by COLSTON E. WARNE 


President of Consumers Union 


Advertising-as-usual is the order of the day. 


There's 


a good cash reason for it. But the choice may be between 
ads and aluminum. CU's president tells what's happening; 
urges consumers and advertisers alike to take action 


onsuMERS Union has noted, as have 
C many of its members, that the Sun- 
day paper continues to be a pound-heavy 
exhibit of alluring refrigerators and 
feminine forms, punctuated at intervals 
with news. 

In quantity, advertising has changed 
but little since Pearl Harbor. The Print- 
ers’ Ink index of advertising is down but 
6% from the level prevailing during the 
first quarter of 1941. In appeals, certain 
shifts can be noted though these do not 
loom large in the total volume. 

We are still being urged to buy our 
clothing at bargains. Soaps, cosmetics 
and toothpastes still are heralded in the 
old familiar ways along with cigarettes 
and whiskeys. 

But for those concerns whose capacity 
has been channeled to war uses, the mod- 
ern appeal is that of proclaiming loudly 
their affection for the nation accom- 
panied by an all-too-obvious suggestion 
not to forget their trademarks. 

Advertising-as-usual seems to be the 
order of the day. 

Not unrelated to the problem of adver- 
tising is a headline in a recent New York 
Times: “CANADA PUTS LIMIT ON 
OUR ALUMINUM. WASHINGTON IS 
TOLD MORE CAN BE DELIVERED 
ONLY IF LESS NEWSPRINT IS SENT 


HERE. POWER LACKING FOR 
BOTH. IT COULD BE DIVERTED TO 
METAL MILLS AT EXPENSE OF 


PAPER IS REPLY TO U. S. PLEAS.” 
Put succinctly, if this is true, the 

choice seems to be between the Sunday 

paper and aluminum for bombers. 

But it is more than that. Absorbed in 
producing American newspapers and 
periodicals are ton-miles of transporta- 
tion (badly needed today), tons of chem- 
icals, thousands of man-hours of skilled 
labor. 

It seems a little futile that we should 
have Boy Scouts at work retrieving 
newspapers to be turned back into use 
either to stimulate the sale of scarce goods 
or to herald the trade names of unavail- 
able commodities. Today price controls 
and the extending sphere of rationing 
testify vividly to the need for slowing 
down, not accelerating, the volume of 
consumer demand in many fields. 
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Consumers Union, as its members 
know, has never taken a stand against 
advertising as such. We have condemned 
and shall continue to condemn false and 
deceptive advertising. We have con- 
demned and shall continue to condemn 
bad taste in advertising and the use of 
high pressure tactics to secure the 
sale even of meritorious goods. Adver- 
tising itself, honestly used, we recognize 
as a useful tool in distribution and as a 
social force with many accomplishments 
to its credit. 

But we wish to state emphatically 
that, in wartime, the marketing situa- 
tion has sharply changed. The present 
need is to win the war. And aluminum 
will do more to achieve that end than 
advertising. 


WHAT'S THE REASON? 


It is easy to explain why advertising 
has continued to be published in such 
profusion. In part, the explanation lies 
in existing contracts. In part, it reflects 
the desire of certain advertisers to wrap 
the flag around their products. 

But to a greater extent it is a result 
of a defective excess profits law which 
allows manufacturers to rig their ac- 
counts so that they can charge in adver- 
tising as a cost of doing business and 
thus take the amount paid for advertis- 
ing out of the bracket which would be 
largely absorbed by excess profits taxes. 

For a number of profitable companies 
this means that the government, and in- 
directly consumers, are subsidizing ad- 
vertisers to the extent of about 65% of 
the cost of the ads (to be increased to 
93% if the present excess profits tax bill 
is passed). 

Against this background, we wonder 
whether consumers might not join in 
a demand that competitive advertising 
of scarce goods be abolished for the dura- 
tion? 

Moreover, we wonder if advertisers and 
the publications they support would not 
be smart to avoid the growing indigna- 
tion of consumers across America by 
tapering off advertising volume and ex- 
pressing their patriotism with an ap- 
propriate silence in print accompanied 
by participation in useful war activity. 





NOW or NEVER! 


THERE AREONLY A FEW 
HUNDRED COPIES AVAILABLE 


* 
Our Common 


Ailment 


by DR. HAROLD AARON 
(CU’s Special Medical Adviser) 


This invaluable book explains the 
nature and causes of constipation, tells 
the means of avoiding and treating it. 
It turns the searchlight of fact on 
most of the well-known drugs and 
remedies. It may reveal some startling 
things about your own favorite laxa- 
tive. 

There are now only a very few 
copies of “Our Common Ailment” 
left, and it will not be reprinted. If 
you don't already own a copy, better 
get one now; and vell your friends 
about it, too. 

While copies last, CU members 
may obtain “Our Common Ailment” 
at the special CU price of $1 (it’s 
$1.50 in bookstores). 192 pages. 

Or you may get it as part of our 
combination offer, which includes 
“Our Common Ailment”’; “Good 
Health and Bad Medicine,” also by 
Dr. Aaron; “Your Marriage,” by Dr. 
Norman E. Himes; and “Look Before 
You Cook,” by Rose and Bob Brown. 

These four books sell in bookstores 
for a total of $11; they would cost 
$6 even at the special CU members’ 
price; in this combination offer they 


cost only $4.75! 


“It is a swell book.”—PAUL DE KRUIF. 


“Here at last is a book by a sane, well- 
informed writer. We rejoice to find a man 
who writes of medical matters for the lay 
public . . . cramming his pages with infor- 
mation of interest and value.”"—DR. WAL- 
TER C. ALVAREZ, Mayo Clinic. 


“Anyone who reads this book and takes it 
seriously will have a good understanding of 
‘our common ailment’ and will have the 
best possible advice for treating it.’”—DR. 
W. B. CANNON, Harvard Medical School. 
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HERE'S WHAT 


A BARGAIN 6G 
MEMBERSHIP IN 


YOU ASKED FOR! 


The 384-page 1942 
Buying Guide issue 
v 


3 issues of the month- 
ly Reports 


13 issues of the week- 
ly Bread & Butter 





Several thousand CU members have told us that they would 
be interested in a low-cost trial membership to use in getting 
new members. 

Here it is—one of the most inviting dollar's worth you ever 
saw. 

Hardly a day goes by but we get a letter from a member ask- 
ing for an inexpensive gift rate covering the CU publications. 

Here it is—the Current Buying Guide issue complete and gen- 
erous samples of the Reports and Bread & Butter—at one- 
fourth the cost of a year’s full membership. 

It’s a bargain—it’s a best buy—it’s a gift for these times—it’s 
a tool with which to build a bigger and stronger Consumers 
Union—it's never been offered before—it won't be offered long— 
it’s something } you ought to do something about right away. 

Here’s one thing you can do. To the friend who always 
borrows your copy of the Reports you can say: ; 

“My friend, for a sum of money that is hardly worth men- 
tioning you can now have your own issues of the Reports, to 
Sa\ nothing of the large and valuable Buying Guide and the 
plain-spoken, fact packed Bread ¢¥ Butter. When your dollar's 
worth runs out, you will either renew for a full year or 
Consumers Union was not meant for you. In either case you 
will not have to borrow my copies any more. May I refer you 
to the coupon on page 166?” 

Here’s another thing you can do. To the friend who needs 
CU but thinks he can’t afford it you can say: 

“It will now cost you just $1 to find out for yourself that 
CU can pay for itself several times over. For this $1 you will 
get many hundreds of ratings, a veritable warehouse of buying 
advice, some very sound counsel on how to avoid waste and 
make the things you have last longer, and a running, up-to-the- 
minute account of what’s happening to affect the prices and 


quality of the things you buy. Yes, I said only $1; see page 166.” 

Here’s another thing you can do. ‘To the friend who is con- 
fused by the rapid and bewildering developments on the home 
front, you can say: 

“For ten dimes you can now find out what’s going on and 
why and what to do about it. If you don’t feel more competent 
as a citizen and more secure as a consumer after reading three 
Reports and thirteen Bread & Butters and taking the Buying 
Guide along with you on a few shopping trips, tell me and 
I'll pay you $1.” (You know there’s no risk here. 

And to numerous friends and relatives you can now at a very 
low cost make gifts of CU memberships, thus pleasing your 
friends and making your organization more useful to yourself 
as well as to all consumers. As you know, every penny that 
comes in to us pays dividends to you in the form of more work 
for you as a member of this largest of consumer testing agencies. 

You asked for a “get-acquainted” arrangement like this. Here 
it is. Make the most of it, and watch CU grow. 





@ THIS TRIAL RATE IS CUT TOO CLOSE TO 
COSTS TO BE OFFERED GENERALLY. ANY 
CU MEMBER MAY ENTER AS MANY OF THE 
$1 TRIAL MEMBERSHIPS AS HE WANTS TO; 
BUT NON-MEMBERS MAY ORDER THEM ONLY 
WHEN THEIR ORDERS ARE COUNTERSIGNED 
BY A MEMBER. USE ORDER FORM PAGE 166. 


@ THIS RATE EXPIRES SEPT. 1, 1942. 














